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THE. DOUBLE PROPHECY; 


OR, 
TRIALS OF THE HEART. 


BY WILLIAM CARLETON. 


CHAPTER XII. 


THE MINISTER PLEADS FOR HIMSELF—MARIA WEIGHED IN THE 
BALANCE, AND NOT FOUND WANTING—THE PROJECT ACCOM- 
PLISHED. 


Tur next day the minister dressed himself with more 
than usual care. Qn surveying his face in the glass, he 
eould not avoid remarking that his features, as well as 
is whole person, had become gradually more attenuated, 
notwithstanding the extreme care which he had taken, es- 
pecially at the request of his family, of his declining 
health, The deep lustre of his eyes was startling, but 
on this occasion he attributed it to the hopeful and con- 
solatory intelligence which his father had brought him the 
day before. His temperament, at once timid and en- 
thusiastic, was not such as qualified him te wrestle suc- 
cessfully with the cares and disappointments of life. 
His organization was too refined and delicate for that. 
As it was, it would be difficult to see a more striking or 
interesting figure than his; the predominant expression 
of his features was that of benignity and thought, sad- 
dened a good deal into a character of care that some- 
times seemed mournful. Indeed, we might almost say 
that ever since his rejection by Maria, his manner, ap- 
pearance, and whole figure, had become the ideal of 
deep and profound sorrow. 

Another point for observation in connexion with him, 
was the extreme whiteness and delicacy of his hands. 
They had, indeed, been always beadtiful, but of late 
they became more soft,—far whiter than usual, and of 
a burning heat, and sometimes his pale complexion be- 
pars so flushed, that he. appeared the very picture of 
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On approaching Mrs. Brindsley’s edttage, he felt his 
moral strength gradually abandoning him ; his heart 
palpitated with excitement, and his very limbs grew 
feeble under him. He paused several times, and was 
about to return home and ask his father or brother to 
accompany him, at least to.the house. He would have 
given any thing for some adventitious assistance. But 
although his resolution was weak, hisreason was strong, 
and on reverting to the confidence in his suecess express- 
ed by his father, he felt ashamed of his timidity, and 
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resolved to advance. On getting within afew perches 
of the house, however, he paused again, and would pro- 
bably have returned, were it not that Mrs. Brindsiey 
happened to come out for the purpose of driving away 
some young calves, that had come in among the floweis 
which she cultivated in the front garden. Having seen 
him standing as it were irresolute, she spoke to him, 
and with much kindness asked bim would he not come 
in and rest himself? This encouraged him, and on ap- 
proaching her she shook hands with him, and brought 
him into the the house. It would seem as if prepara- 
tion had been made for this visit. The workwomen 
were not within, and Mrs. Brindsley herself, as she told 
him, was going into the town to make some purchases. 

‘Maria, however,” said she, “is at home, and will 
entertain you, Mr. Wallace.” 

Now all this corroborated what his father had inti- 
mated, and we need not say that whilst it gave him 
courage, it also agitated his heart with still greater ten- 
derness for the object of his melancholy passion. After 
having introduced him and Maria to each other—for al- 
though near neighbours, they had never yet spoken— 
Mrs. Brindsley put on her shawl and bonnet, and: left 
them together. Many a description has been given of 
such situations, and of the mutual embarrassment under 
which the lovers labour for want of knowing what to 
say, or how to break the ice of ceremony on such trying 
occasions. As it was, Wallace became the hue of 
death, and Maria, from pure compassion, commenced 
the conversation. 

“ Mr. Wallace,” said she, ‘* I hope you have not beea 
unwell since I had the pleasure of seeing you last, now 
a good many months ago. I think you look somewhat 
paler and thinner than you did then.” 

Wallace’s voice betrayed his emotion as he spoke— 
“ Yes,” he replied, “I have not been well; that is, I 
can complain of nothing in the shape of sickness or of | 
any positive complaint, but I have not been happy; I 
have had much care pressing upon me—here—” he 
added, placing his white but sickly-looking hand upon 
his heart. ‘I have contracted a great disrelish for so- 
ciety; I take a melancholy pleasure in leading a lonely 
life; perhaps it is wrong, but it is not without its plea- 
sure, although that pleasure is indeed a mournfal one.” 

Maria perfectly well understood him, but she felt 
that the shadow of the unfortunate young man’s melan- 
choly was, in spite of her, falling upon her spirit. 

“ But you have your sacred profession and its duties, 
Mr. Wallace; ought they not to cheer you, and to en- 
gage you in such a way, as to occupy your mind, and 
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prevent it from dwelling upon anything that might 
cause you pain ?” 

“ Do not allule to that, Miss Brindsley,” he replied, 
“oh, do not. There is when as a minister of God I 
feel how unworthy I have become of the office.” 

“You!” she replied, “ why, sir, I cannot plead ig- 
norance of your well-known character, nor of the hid- 
den benevolence and charity for which your name is 
proverbial. You may consider it hidden, but I assure 
you it is not. If you have any private care, surely it 
cannot be such, I should hope, as to affect your happi- 
ness. You who make so many others happy, ought 
certainly to be happy yourself.” 

“It might be so, Miss Bvindsley, if my heart were 
in my office, but indeed, I can scarcely speak upon this 
subject ; I am like a house divided against itself. I 
often thiuk I have never been designed for the minis- 
try, and that I have, without due coasideration of my 
own disposition and character, only intraded myself 
into it. If 1 had known as much of my own heart at 
an earlier period as I do now, 1 don’t thiok I would 
ever have undertaken duties which at present I feel 
myself incapable of performing with an undivided 
spirit.” 

Maria could not help admiriag the strange candour 
with which he exaggerate] the morbid and ideal short- 
comings of his public duty—shortcomings which she 
kuew existed only in his own distempered imagiuation. 
Her interest and her sympathy with the unfortunate 
gentleman increased every moment, especially when 
she saw the timidity with which he avoided as long, it 
would seem, as he could, the very object of his visit 
there. 

** But could you not seek spiritual support from some 
of your brother clergymen by consulting with them as 
to the care that oppresses you, or rather could you not 
seek support from the Author of all comfort? It must 
be a serious thing that so deeply oppresses your 
spirit.” 

“Tt is a serious thing, Miss Brindsley, because the 
happiness of my whole life is involved in it, I know 
not what I would say, nor how to say it. I am inex- 
perieaced in the proper manner of approaching a sub- 
ject on which I feel depends either niy life or death. 
Miss Brindsley—Miss Brindsley, have compassion on 
me! Do you not understand me ?” 

This sudden appeal to her compassion, uttered ia 
such a voice of profound sorrow and wretchedness, com- 
pletely overcame her. His earnest enthusiasm, joined 
to a spirit of such touching and melancholy pathos, 
moistened her eyes in spite of every effort to the con- 
trary ; she could not speak. 

“ Alas, do you not understand me? Do you not 
know—can you not guess, that the secret source of 
all my sorrow—of all my care—of all my despair—is 
my love for you? You know not how | have strug- 
gled with it ever since you left me hopeless. You 
know not what the silent agony of the heart is when 
wasting away under the influence of a despairing pas- 
siou—a passion which even despair itself cannot auni- 





hilate. You owe me some reparation, for you have, | 
fear, although unconsciously, withdrawn me from God, 
I caunot banish you either from my heart or imagina. 
tion. You possess a double hold upon me; yet what 
efforts have I not made to forget you. This is nota 
subject for reason, because it is a subject of the heart, 
which never reasous. If I have erred in loving you, oh 
forgive and pardon me, for you see by those tears what 
I have been made to suffer, what I am suffering for it; 
say you will oaly forgive me, for, I think, of all men, [ 
am the most unhappy.” 

Maria could not hear this agony of her unfortunate 
lover without emotion ; her tears flowed copiously, but 
she knew not, in fact, how to reply to him. 

““T know not what to say,” she returned; “it isa 
dreadful task to me to deprive you of hope, or to weigh 
such a gentle and affectionate heart as yours down with 
sorrow ; but alas, Mr. Wallace, I can give you no con- 
solation.” 

“Oh, do not say so!” he replied, deeply agitated; 
“consider that the happiness, perhaps here and here- 
after, of a fellow-creature, depends upon your word. 
Look at my wasting figure, and you may easily conjec- 
ture what I have suffered. Despair will kill me—kill 
me slowly, and so much the worse. Indeed, it is not 
so much for your love I plead as for my life, for I feel 
that the one is bound up with the other. Oh, could 
you but only love me!” 

“* My dear friend,” she replied—“ for I will call you 
so—let me assure you that you have my respect, my 
esteem, my affection as a sister; but, alas, 1 cannot 
give you my love, although, as you see, I can give you 
my tears and my sympathy for this unhappy attach- 
ment, by which I feel so much honoured. Now, hear 
me, and collect yourself ; where is your fortitude ?” 

* Alas, I feel that I have none; under the influence 
of this passion I am like a reed shaken by the wind.” 

* Well, even so, but you must endeavour to regain 
some moral strength.” 

“ How can I do so if you refuse me your love? 
Think of what I have lost by it, and of the desolation 
of heart which will shatter and prostrate me if you with- 
hold it. 1am pleading for the welfare of my soul now 
as well as for my life and happiness. ‘Lhink I say of 
what I have lost by it; my spirit has been withdrawn 
from the sacred mission which I entered into with per- 
fect sincerity ; my heart, as a minister of God, has been 
alienated from the fold that has been entrusted to me; 
it is elsewhere—it is with you. Iam, as it were, ao 
apostate from the faith, for your sake, and in what a 
dark position is this for a man who has undertaken the 
discharge of such high and holy duties to stand. Re- 
flect, then, that this dreadful struggle is wasting my 
life, sapping the very powers of my existence, and all 
because my unhappy heart is fixed upon you. But oh! 
only give me your love, and I will return to the fold 
which I am neglecting, to those duties in which my 
spirit is not; yes, I will return to them with an ardour 
which will compensate for all 1 have omitted. Restore 
me to my mission, restore me to my health, pour the 
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light of gladness upon my heart ; I beg, I entreat you, 
have compassion upon me and save me !” 

“TI have—I have compassion upon you,” she re- 
plied, seizing both his hands, ‘‘ but my compassion is 
all I can bestow. Now, hear me,” she continued; “ you 
imagine that your unhappiness is great, perhaps mine is 
greater still. You know not what I may even now 
suffer on my own account, neither can I disclose it to 
you, although if I did, it would reflect no dishonour on 
myself, I am not only unhappy, but wretched. My 
love I cannot give you, because it has been bestowed 
upon another, who would return it a thousandfold, if I 
accepted his. This, from the best motives, I have re- 
fused to do, and by this sacrifice to a sense of what is 
right, I have sealed my own misery for life. You, my 
dear friend, have not, then, all the sorrow to yourself.” 

The poor young man placed his hands upon his tem- 
ples. “I care not,” said he, “I have not heard you, 
I have not understood you, but I feel that I am deso- 
late. Ichabod, the glory of my mission and of my life 
is departed, and my place shall soon know me no more.” 

He rose to depart, and as he was about to go, she 

seized his hand and said: ‘ Farewell, my dear friend, 
farewell—you may yet be happy; as for me I never 
can.” 
He shook his head mournfully, and repeated the 
words, “ Ichabod, the glory of my mission and of my 
life has departed ; I am desolate ;” but he added, look- 
ing upon her with such a look of sorrow as smote her 
again to the heart; * Might I ask, before I leave you, 
one last favour ?” 

“What is it, Mr. Wallace? if I can with propriety 
comply with it, most assuredly I will.” 

“Tt is not for the sake of memory,” he added; “ you 
are there for ever, but some slight token that I might 
look upon as coming from you. You gave me your 
tears this day—I will often give you mine. You would 
not refuse me what [ ask ?” 

In an instant she started up, and getting a pair of 
scissors which lay on a little side-table, she went to a 
looking-glass, and dishevelling her luxuriant head of 
hair, she cut off a tress, and tying it into a knot, said : 
“Keep this for my sake, Mr. Wallace, and remember 
me as one who respects, esteems, and admires you, and 
who would love you if she could, and who uow says, 
that you are worthy of a better love than hers.” 

He took her hand whilst his tears fell fast,—and he 
looked upon her. “ Might I kiss your hand ?” said he. 

“Here is my cheek,” she replied, “for the first and 
the last time ;” and he kissed her not without tears, with 
a delicacy which showed that he understood the chaste 
and compassionate spirit in which the favour was 
offered. 

After he had gone Maria sat down and wept, but her 
tears were not al/ for him. 

When poor Wallace returned home, his face had the 
shadow of death on it. His father and brother ap- 
proached to hear the result of his visit; but he waved 
them away with his hand, and sitting down, placed the 
other over his eyes, exclaiming as before, 





“Ichabod, the glory of my mission and my life has 
departed; I am desolate !” 

His father and brother felt that it was no time to dis- 
turb or intrude on Lim. They consequently retired to 
another room, where his affectionate brother said to the 
old man, “ Father, my brother’s heart is broken; I read 
it in his face,” and he burst into tears. 

This episode of sorrow we may as well close here. 
He never recovered the shock of his disappointment. 
Decline, which was hereditary in the family, had beea 
secretly at work before the occurrence of this melan- 
choly interview. He wasted away, week by week, 
gradually and slowly, until, at the expiration of about 
seven months afterwards, this melancholy young man, 
so full of promise, so accomplished, so learned, and so 
eloquent, laid his head down in the bloom of youth, but 
in a spirit of calmness and resignation, and was freed 
from those cares and sorrows of heart which laid him 
low. The tress he had received from Maria was, at his 
own request, placed upon his heart, where he had 
always worn it, and buried with him. 

Some weeks had now elapsed, and Maria’s damask 
cheek began to exhibit evidences that the “ worm” was 
“feeding” on it. True it is that the fair but sorrowful 
girl “ pined in thought,” but with her usual firmness 
and energy, she devoted herself with assiduity to the 
labour of life allotted to her, and by this means—the 
best-known preservative against care—she grappled 
with the deep anguish which was consuming her, One 
day she was surprised by a visit from Mrs. Clinton, who 
called, as she said, to have some private conversation 
with her. This intimation made the colour to come and 
go on her cheek, and her heart to palpitate so violently, 
that she thought her powers of respiration were about 
to be suspended, Mrs. Clinton at once observed her 
confusion, and said ; 

‘Don’t be alarmed Maria; I am about to speak to 
you as a friend.” 

* You have always been so to me, madam,” replied 
Maria, 

“ Well then,” proceeded that lady, “‘I am about to 
ask you some questions, which I tiust you will answer 
me candidly and fully.” 

“T shall certainly do so, madam,” replied Maria, * if 
the questions regard only myself,” 

* You became acquainted with my son in A h?” 

“Tt is due to myselt to say, that I did not become 
willingly acquainted with him ; I did everything that 
the circumstances under which I was placed enabled 
me, to decline any acquaintance with him. It was 
forced upon me altogether against my will; and it was 
to avoid the acquaintance you allude to that I am heie 
to-day.” 

‘ My son offered you marriage ?” 

“ He did, madam; but I declined that also.” 

“This I think strange,” observed Mrs. Clinton; 
“upon what principle did you reject a proposal which 
most young persons in your condition of life would have 
seized on with eagerness ?” 

“ Simply, madam, because I was in that condition 
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of life, and that I knew my acceptance of such an offer, 
although it might elevate me, must degrade him. I 
felt that I was not a fit companion for him; that he 
could neither introduce me to his family and connexions, 
nor to the world at. large, because I was not qualified 
to move as his wife onght to move in that station of 
life to which he would raise me.” 

‘Had you any other motives ?” 

“T felt, madam, that it would have been making an 
ungrateful return to you who proved yourself my friend 
and protectress.” 

“Then you have, upon the grounds you mention, 
finally and irrevocably declined to marry my son ?” 

* It is perfectly true, madam,” returned Maria ; “and 
what is more, I have not the slightest intention of 
changing my purpose, a fact of which your son is 
finally aware; for I mentioned it to him as my last un- 
alterable resolution.” 

_ “Strange girl!” exclaimed Mrs. Clinton; “ why 
would you thus throw away fortune?” 

“ Because, madam, I am not qualified to accept it, 
nor willing to do so, when the penalty your son must 
pay, would be his own shame and degradation. Indeed 
I don’t think that either of us could be long happy ; 
he might soon become tired of the taunts and insults 
offered to both of us, and as a natural consequence, he 
would find his low-born wife nothing but a drag and an 
incumbrance upon him. We should have the whole 
world against us, especially that part of it in which we 
should live. Your son, it is true, offered to retire from 
the world on my account; but do you think, madam, 
that I could snffer him to bury his brilliant talents in ob- 
scurity, or to withdraw on my account from the fame and 
distinction which may be before him? Sooner than he 
should sacrifice himself for me I would sacrifice 
my .” She paused, and her eyes filled with tears. 

‘Speak on, Maria,” said Mrs, Clinton; “what would 
you sacrifice ?” 

“I would sacrifice the happiness of my life for him,” 
she added, still weeping, for the poor girl was fairly 
overcome, 

** Maria,” said Mrs. Clinton, ‘ you love my son ?” 

Maria was silent, but her tears still flowed. 

“ Maria, the truth !—conceal nothing from me—I 
expect the truth, and nothing else from you.” 

- “But I do-not wish to incur your anger, madam.” 

“* You have not incurred my anger so far ;—but as I 
said—and if you be the girl I believe you to be— you will 
conceal nothing from me.” 

“Then, madam,” replied the high-minded girl, “ it is 
because of my Jove for him that IactasI do. I forget 
myself, and can only think of him, and what he can and 
will be by forgetting me. I trust madam you will not 
be angry with me for this confession. Iam lowly born, 
and not qualified by education and the accomplishments 
which every well-bred girl possesses to pass through the 
world as his wife.” 

“ But, Maria, listen! If Ishould give my consent to 
your marriage with him, would you urge any further 
objection ?” 














“I would, madam—the same objections which I have 
urged already. I am not qualified to discharge the high 
duties of his wife, nor to mingle in polished society, and 
sustain both my own character there, and his, as his wife 
ought to do.” 

‘‘ That will do, Maria—pardon me a moment. There 
ig a gentleman—an old friend of yours—waiting with- 
out in the carriage, who is anxious to see you; and 
what is more,” she added, “ he has a proposal to make 
to you.” 

Mrs. Clinton went to the cottage door, and holding 
up her hand, beckoned to some one who was evidently 
awaiting the signal within. The servant immediately 
let down the steps, and our old acquaintance, the his- 
torian, came out and approached the cottage, Mrs, 
Clinton, who had gone out as far as the garden-gate 
to meet him, said : 

“She is wonderful, doctor; it is almost incredible, 
and I could not have believed it, had I not heard it from 
her own lips. The wealth of Europe is beneath her 
value; come in now and mention our project; her 
mother is out with her workwomen in the back garden, 
where they retired, until Maria and I should have 
finished our conversation, but we must call her in.” 

We need not dwell at any length upon the project for 
her education, because the reader is already acquainted 





with it, but we may simply say, that sanctioned as it: 


was by Mrs. Clinton herself, and the eminent divine 
and historian, both Maria and her mother at length 
consented, and every arrangement was made. 

‘‘ Now Maria,” said Mrs. Clinton, “ you say you ara 
lowly born, and in one sensp so you are, but on the 
other hand you are not of alowly family. The good 
doctor here, who is not only a great historian, but conse- 
quently a deep genealogist, tells me that your family were 
once both wealthy and respectable, and that of one thing 
you may feel proud—I mean next to the possession of 
your own exalted character and virtues—that Brindsley 
Sheridan, the eminent statesman, orator, and dramatist, 


derived a portion of his blood from your family. He: 


was an Irishman; and what Irishman or Irishwoman 
either lives with a love of freedom in their hearts, who 
has not aright to feel proud of Aim ? The light of such 
a name is enough to throw back lustre upon the obscurity 
of the humblest family for generations.” 


CHAPTER XIII. 


MARIA AT SCHOOL—HER FAITHFULNESS TO CLINTON— 
STRANGE DISCOVERY—JOY AND SORROW. 

Tue reader sees, that however slowly the fate of our 
heroine is progressing, yet what that fate is to be, we 
cannot in justice to ourselves attempt in this state of 
the narrative to disclose. ‘This would be raising the 
curtain too soon, so that the gentle reader, if he or she 
feel impatience, as we hope they do, must check that 
impatience until the proper dénowement or dénouements 
—for there are two of them—shall be arrived at in due 
course. 

We said at the close of the last chapter, that the ar- 
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yangements for Maria’s education and accomplishments 
were made, and this was true. The prudent but gene- 
rous and affectionate mother, however, acted in the 
matter more from the tenderness which she felt for her 
son, than from free and spontaneous inclination. She 
would rather, considering all things that ought to be 
considered, that this union should not take place. Dr. 
Spillar, however, having represented to her the deter- 
mination of the son to sell out of the army, and become 
an unsettled and unhappy wanderer beyond the bounds 
of Europe itself; and knowing, as she did, the natural 
vehemence and determination of his character, she be- 
came alarmed, and was finally prevailed upon to con- 
sent, which she did, as the reader has seen, with a very 
good grace. Still the character of the high-born and 
prudent mother peeped out in the shape of the following 
condition: If, at the expiration, or any time before it, 
of the term necessary for Maria’s complete acquirement 
of all that a liberal and accomplished education could 
bestow, her son should, during his intercourse with the 
world, happen to meet a lady in his own rank of life, 
whom he might prefer, it was to be understood that 
Maria should rest satisfied with this change; but that 
in the meantime Mrs. Clinton would, under these cir- 
cumstances, support Maria at school until her education 
should be finished ; after which she was to present her 
with a sum of five hundred pounds, that she might be 
enabled to settle herself respectably in life. With a 
feeling of womauly delicacy, however, which certainly 
did her honour, she told Maria that no person should 
defray the expenses of her education but herself (Mrs. 
Clinton) alone. And so she did, from first to last. 

Under those circumstances, and on those conditions, 
Dr. Spillar, herself, and Maria proceeded as privately 
as possible to Dublin, where her outfit—and an elegant 
one it was—under the care and management of Mrs, 
Clinton, was daly provided ; after which the good old 
doctor and she set sail for London, 

Poor Maria felt as ina dream. She could scarcely 
believe that the incidents of the last few days were 
real. What was her fate to be? She loved Clinton 
with a rare and noble affection, but might not his 
mother’s foresight prove correct? and in that case, 
where was her dream of happiness? Would a young 
man like him, ardent and susceptible, and mingling 
with the high-born beauties of aristocratic life, en- 
dowed with fortune, education, accomplishments, and 
honourable connexions, could he, under circumstances 
of such temptation, possibly stand out against them, 
and prove himself not only faithful to the obscure ob- 
ject of his first affection, but capable of setting the 
scorn and censure of the world at defiance? She 
trembled when she thought of all this, and it required 
all the kindness and benevolent eloquence of the good 
old doctor to console and sustain her. 

In this state of doubt and uncertainty, she and the 
doctor arrived in London, where, by the direction of 
Mrs. Clinton, who had given the doctor letters of intro- 
duction, the worthy gentleman was enabled, without 
loss of time, to place Maria in one of the first establish- 














ments in that great metropolis. She entered as a young 
lady of a respectable but reduced family, whose instruc. 
tions, in consequence of their decline, had been ne- 
glected, but whose prospects in life were such as 
rendered it necessary that she should receive an accom- 
pished education. She was a protézée of an Irish lady 
of rank and family, who would, through him, punctually 
and regularly discharge all the necessary expenses, and 
who wished basides, that none should be spared, nor 
anything left undone to render the course of her ac- 
quirements such as became a lady of the highest fashion. 

When the doctor was about to take his farewell of 
her, she became deeply affected, and wept bitterly. 

** Alas, my dear sir,” she said, “I feel, now that you 
are leaving me, as if I were alone in life. Where is 
there a man, high and eminent as you are, who could 
have condescended to take the kind and fatherly inte- 
rest in the poor humble girl which you have taken ? 
You stand towards me now as an affectionate father, 
and indeed I love you as such. Now that you leave 
me, I am friendless here.” 

“* No, my dear child,” said the doctor, much moved, 
‘you are not friendless here, nor are you, as you know, 
without friends elsewhere, and loving friends.” 

“ But,” she added in tears, “ if Clinton should forget 
me ?” 

** He will not forget you, because I know that beau- 
tiful, my dear child, as you are, he loves you for better 
and higher qualities. Do not make yourself unhappy 
on that account. Improve yourself as rapidly as you 
can; you will have an opportunity of becoming ac- 
quainted with all the modern languages, with music, 
drawing, deportment—yow will find the last an easy 
task—and all the various portions of education which 
are necessary for the position in life which you will, 
please God, before long occupy ; but before all things, 
I beg that you will not neglect the study of history; it 
will soothe and calm your spirits, and render your sleep 
tranquil and profound. Before I go, however, let me 
impress one principle of action upon your ‘heart—I 
speak of religion, Do not neglect its dictates ; pray to 
that God who is about to raise you to a high and 
honourable station in life, to make you worthy of it; 
neglect not, above all things, your private devotions, 
and lastly, place your confidence in God, and he will 
protect you. We will not neglect to write to you, and 
we hope both to sce by your letters, and to hear from 
other sources, that your progress in knowledge and im- 
provement, not forgetting history, will be such as we 
expect.” 

Maria parted from him with a sorrowful heart, and 
indeed the good old man had proved himself, as she 
said, not only a friend but a father to her at a time 
when very few of his rank and position in life would 
have felt any particular interest in an humble and ob- 
scure girl who had no claim upon him but that of 
Christian duty, a claim too frequently overlooked. 


‘¢ Truth is strange—stranger than fiction.” 


We have placed these words as the motto of our 
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story, and certainly it will be found that their truth in 
the incidents which are to follow will be strangely cor- 
roborated. Of Maria’s residence in the establishment 
selected for her, we have but little to say, except that 
her progress in the acquisi‘ion of knowledge surpassed 
all the expectations that were formed of her, and the 
reader knows that those expectations were great. It 
is not our intention to retard or obstruct our narrative 
by a quotation of the letters which passed between her 
and her faithful and noble-hearted lover, his mother, or 
Dr. Spillar. It is not a very difficult thing, we think, 
for our readers to imagine them ; and to their imagina- 
tions, therefore, we beg to leave them. 

At the beginning of her third year, however, an inci- 
dent occurred, which as it had a singular influence on her 
future destiny, we must be permitted to mention it here. 
It is scarcely necessary to say, that wherever Maria went 
or appeared, her beauty excited both admiration and 
wonder. Her deportment was so fine and striking, and 
her manners so easy and polished, that, jvined now to 
her extraordinary lovelines:, it is not surprising that her 
companions on their return home to their respective fa- 
milies during vacation, should make it the subject of 
frequent conversation. One of those, who was her 
friend and companion, and who had become very much 
attached to her, and indeed the attachment was mutual, 
was a young lady closely connected by blood to an Irish 
aristocratic family of high rank. This lady had a cou- 
sin, an earl, who became seized with a strong curiosity 
to see this celebrated beauty. He accordingly made 
private arrangements with his fair kinswoman to have 
this desirable consummation brought about, and accord- 
ingly one day, after the hours of instruction, he called 
to see the companion of our heroine. Of course, from 
his rank and close relationship with her, he had every 
reasonable privilege of seeing her. On this occasion 
she contrived to hive Maria with her when he came; 
and as the furmer was about to leave the room at his 
entrance, both iusisted she should remain, assuring her 
that ther visit was merely one of friendship, and that 
they would absolutely feel quite disappoiut:d if she 
should go. She was accordingly prevailed upon to 
stop for a sort time, which sue did without any ap- 
parent reluctance. It is unnecessary here to detail the 
conversation, which was merely commonplace chat, re- 
ferring, as the young nobleman contrived to turn it, to 
the woeful hardships and sufferings of boarding-school 
life, and the absolute necessity of being good girls, 
which he hoped they both were, and of getting off their 
tasks in such a way as to have nice letters sent home 
to their friends, who would, of course, make them 
pret:y presents for the same, After some bantering of 
this kind, Maria left them and retired to her own room. 

* Well, my lord,” said bis cousin, smiling in triumph, 
* what du you think now? Have I exaggerated ?” 

“ Exaggerated, Emily! I pledge you my honour, my 
dear girl, that you are about one of the stupidest 
daubers 1 ever met. 1 should not have known her 
fiom the signboard painting you made of her. Why the 
portrait you drew of that divine creature might be hung 





up in competition with the sign of the Cat and Fiddle, 
compared to what she is. Good God! I have never 
seen anything like her.” 

“ Thank you, my noble cousin, for your compliments, 
but I assure you her beauty is the least of her gifts; 
she is first, and far first here in everything, but above 
all, in goodnature and kindness to every girl in the 
school.” 

“ Emily,” said he sighing, “I am afraid I will haye 
occasion to regret this visit.” 

“ Why so? are you caught ?” 

He shook his head and mased for a time. 

* Emily,” he proceeded, ‘ will you befriend me with 
this lovely girl? Will you speak well of me—I kaow 
you can’t speak ill of me—and will you, besides, ascer- 
tain for me what opinion she may have formed of me?” 

* That is, provided, my lord, she has formed any.” 

“ Just so; and if she has not, will you try and get 
her to form a favourable one ?” 

“Why, you impose this task on me with a very 
solemn face.” 

“ At least with a very serious heart, Emily.” 

‘* Serious, my cousin ?” 

“ Yes, serious, do not mistake me; and indeed, to 
tell you the truth, Emily, I think I have neglected you 
a good deal since I came to London, but I assure you 


I shall make it up to you. I will not leave you u- 


visited so long again.” 

Emily laughed at this ruse, but his lordship certainly 
had both a serious and an anxious look, and after some 
further discourse with his cousin, he took his leave. 


* Truth is strange—stranger than fiction.” 


Several other visits took place, nor was their fre- 
quency diminished by the fact that Maria had expressed 
to his cousin a very favourable opinion of him. In 
truth he was an excellent young man, modest, unas- 
suming, and sensible, and Maria candidly said so, be- 
cause such in truth, were her impressions, This en- 
couraged him until he began by degrees to express by 
indirect hints his very serious admiration of our heroine, 
Maria, on perceiving this, immediately resolved how to 
act. 

‘“‘ Emily,” said she, one day that they were walking 
in the grounds, “1 have observed that whenever your 
nuble coasin visits you here, you contrive to have me 
present. To this, probably, I should have no objection, 
were it for the tura which his lordship contrives to give 
the conversation. I am sure you understand me.” 

“I do, perfectly, my dear Maria.” 

‘* Well, under these circumstances you must allow me 
to say that I shall no longer share his visits with you.” 

* Perhaps,” replied the lively girl, laughing, “ you 
wish to have him all to yourself. If so, so far from 
having any objection, I shall be very glad of it, and I 
promise you so will he.” 

Maria smiled. ‘* No,” she returned, “ what I mean 
is simply this, that under no circumstances shall I see 
his lordship again, whenever he happens to come here.” 

“ But suppose he should come to muke you an offer 
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of his hand and title—suppose he should ask you to 
become a countess, would you not condescend to see 
him, and to hear him too? and now, let me tell you 
Maria, that he is to be here to-morrow for that very 
purpose, and I think it is due to his rank and his excel- 
lent qualities that you should see him.” 

“ You are perfectly right, Emily, and I will certainly 
see him; but neither you nor he must draw any favour- 
able inference from this. I will see him, because for 
his own sake, as well as mine, it is better that I should 
put him out of a state of uncertainty and suspense.” 

“You surely don’t mean to say that you intend to 
reject him. Have you no ambition, Maria ?” 

“TI have but one ambition, Emily, and it is a great 
one.” 

“ Pray, what is that ?” 

“To become wife to the man I love ;—but as for 
your cousin, most assuredly I shall decline, but with 
every feeling of respect and goodwill, the generous offers 
which you say he intends to make me.” 

The next day his lordship presented himself, and 
Maria received him alone. Whether his fair cousin 
had given him a hint of the disappointment that 
awaited him, or whether his own penetration had 
enabled him to suspect it, we know not, but be this as 
it may, he appeared in a state of mind evidently dis- 
turbed and dejected. The amiable girl at once marked 
the despondency of this admirable young nobleman, ard 
actually felt compassion for a heart capable of enter- 
taining an attachment so sincere and generous. She 
accordingly received him with great sweetness and 
courtesy, and did everything in her power to make him 
feel at ease. 

“Miss Brindsley,” said he, ‘I know not whether 
my fair cousin has apprised you of my object in paying 
this visit ?” 

“She has, my lord, and I feel obliged to her for 
doing so.” 

“ Why, may I ask, Miss Brindsley ?” 

“ Because, my lord, it will be the means of saving 
your lordship and me a great deal of time and delay in 
this interview. Don’t imagine,” she added, smiling, 
“that I wish to hurry you away. You are entitled to 
my esteem and respect, both from what I have seen 
aud heard ef you, and to my courtesy and thanks for 
the favourable opinion which it seems you are kind 
enough to entertain of me.” 

“Favourable opinion, Miss Brindsley!—ah, what a 
cold term that is to a man who loves you with the teu- 
derest and most inexpressible affection. From the first 
day—nay, I may say, from the first moment I saw you, 
my whole heart and affections became yours.” 

“Alas! my lord, why would a nobleman of your 
rank think of descending to such an humble girl as I 
am.” 

“I care not about that,” he replied ; “ you are not 
humble. So far from that, I feel that you would orna- 
ment any condition of life—whether that condition be 
the highest or the lowest. I possess rauk, but in your 


presence I feel that J am humble.” 





“*T know your natural sincerity too well, my lord, to 
call this politeness or compliment. I consequently be- 
lieve that you express with a gentlemanly candour 
exactly what you feel, and I assure you, my lord, that 
however flattering are the sentiments which you enter- 
tain for me, I am sorry that you ever felt them.” 

* Sentiments! Don’t, Miss Brindsley, diminish tke 
force er expression of what I feel. Sentiments! say 
rather a deep and fervent passion—a passion that com- 
prehends your whole character. It is trae I might have 
loved you at first for your beauty—and perhaps [ did ; 
but I heard and saw so much of your virtues, your admir- 
able qualities, your talents, your rare accomplishments, 
that I think I may venture to say that the beauty of 
your moral attractions constitutes the highest element 
in the affection which I feel for you.” 

You overrate me, my lord, perhaps unconsciously, 
for it is probable that you are blinded by your own par- 
tiality. All [ can say is, that [ am proud of holding 
the place in your opinion which you say I do; and [ 
know not the woman—no matter what her rank may 
be— who ought not to feel proud of your affection. [ 
am conscious, my lord, of your admirable and noble 
qualities, I admire your gentleness of character, your 
good sense, your fine feeling, and your modesty—quali- 
ties, let me say, that are unfortunately too rare in men 
of your rank ; but having said this—all of which I sin- 
cerely feel—I have said all I can say. My esteem and 
respect and honour for your character are with you, my 
lord, but my heart is not.” 

** Surely so young a creature as you can have had no 
previous attachment.” 

** An attachment, my lord, which extinguishes your 
hopes.” 

** But,” proceeded his lordship, “ perhaps it was 
lightly entered into—not well considered. May I ask, 
are you engaged? Pardon me if I am impertinent in 
making the inquiry, and consider how deeply [ am in- 
terested in it ;—you must be engaged.” 

“T am not eogaged, my lord, as engagements are 
usually considered, neither is the man I love 

** Then you do love—you admit as much.” 

The rapid play of her imagination Lrought her young 
and truthful lover before her. She bent her face upon 
her hand for a short time, and on raising it her eyes 
were filled with tears. 

“Yes, my lord,” she replied with a solemnity of ex- 
pression which startled him, “I love with a spirit 
which not even the grave will quench. Having ad- 
mitted this to you, I trust you will be too generous to 
press me on a subject which must be necessarily pain- 
ful to us both. This confidence is the greatest proof 
of my respect for your character and piincip‘es which I 
could give you. I repeat it, that you have my esteem 
and respect and my admiration, but as for my love, it 
is not mine to give, nor could the throne of a monarch 
remove it from the object on which it-is fixed.” 

“Well, Miss Brindsley, under these circumstances, 
I cannot think of pressing my humble claim, but you 
send me away from you a melancholy and an uuhappy 
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man. Ido not think I can or ever will love woman 
more. Excuse me if I have given you pain or excited 
recollections that affect you. It was not, | assure you, 
my intention todoso. In the meantime, I wish you 
aud your lover every happiness ; he must be worthy of 
it, when he is worthy of your love.” He then shook 
hands with her, bowed gracefu'ly, and retired. 

A little before the close of the third year, ands when, 
in point of fact, her education was completed, the war 
in Scinde broke out, and the regiment to which Clinton 
belonged was ordered to the East. It was now felt 
necessary that the marriage should take place, and as 
it was arranged, the worthy doctor was sent to London 
for the purpose of conducting her to Dublin, where 
Clinton and his mother were to meet them. There was 
little time lost in this agreeable trip. The doctor 
settled all expenses due, and in a few days they met 
is Morrison’s hotel in Dublin. 

Ard now for a few words with respect to Clinton 
himself. Here he had undergone «an ordeal which lasted 
for three years, during which period he was necessarily 
obliged to mingle in the first society, was surrounded 
and courted by female rank and beauty ; was known to 
be wealthy too, for which reason many @ maternal 
snare was laid for him; he was in the very heyday of 
youth, when the heart is weakest against temptation, 
and most susceptible of female influence: yet did 
he, like a man as he was of steadfast and honourable 
principle, stand firm and unshaken under all the allure- 
ments by which he was beset and surrounded, and 
never for a moment forgot the allegiance which he felt to 
be due to the great-minded girl who was willing to sacri- 
fice her love, her hopes, and her happiness for the pre- 
servation of his fame and honour in the world, He 
proved himself then, as he did afterwards, a noble and 
illustrious standard of human virtue and magnanimity. 
Whether she, on the other hand, proved herself worthy 
of him or not, is as well known to the reader as to our- 
selves, 

They were married by special licence in St. Ann’s 
church, and the worthy Dr. Spillar had the pleasure of 
assisting in the ceremony, and giving away the bride. 
‘Fhe marriage was strictly private, and but few persons 
were asked to the dejeuner, for reasons which we need 
not state. Immediately before they started upon their 
eountry excursion, Maria said to her proud and gratified 
husband,— 

“Ask your mother to join us in our private room 
above stairs. I have a certain document to read which 
I wish her to hear. What it contains I know not, but 
it is a prophecy written for me, when I was alittle girl, 
by one of the Stuart family, who were said to be re- 
markable for the truth of their predictions. He im- 
posed an obligation on my mother and me not to break 
the seal of it, nor to read it, until the day of my mar- 
riage, and after the ceremony. Go and bring your 
mother up; you will find me in our own room.” 

He went and returned in a few minutes, saying that 
his mother would be with them immediately, 


(10 BE CONCLUDED IN OUR NEXT.) 











THE ISLES OF IRELAND, 
HISTORIC, LEGENDARY, AND SCENIC. 
“* Sea-girt isles 
That, like to rich and various gems, inlay 
‘The unadorned bosom of the deep.” 








I.—IRELAND’S EY. 


** ProxtmMoruM incuriosi, longinqua sectamur,” observed 
Pliny, in administering a keen rebuke to his country- 
men, who, in their pursuit of novelty, were apathetic to 
the pictorial and historic attractions of their own land, 
to the preference of those of distant climes. To this 
echsure of neglecting the near for the far our modern 
tourists are likewise amenable, although it must be ad- 
mitted that they do not altogether possess the faculty of 
combining business with pleasure which distinguished 
the togaed and sandaled subjects of the great Romaa 
monitor’s reproof, seeing that the latter, anvidst the most 
exciting and diverting incidents in their peregrinations, 
never lost sight of the national maxim, Divide et Im- 
pera, and so becime masters of a dominion stretching 
from Parthia to the Hebrides. 

“ Know most of the rooms of thy native country, 
before thou goest over the threshold thereof,” is the seu- 
sible advice too of worthy old Fuller; but now-a-days, 
folks in search of the picturesque unthinkingly rash to 
the continent of Europe and America, as if their native 
land had no scenery worthy of their attention, no locali- 
ties linked with the memories of great achievements or 
noble aspirations, which, as the homes and haunts of 
the puissant monarchs, the chivalric chiefs, and the 
high-born beaucies of the long-ago, are undying com- 
mentaries on their passions and their lives, where the 
willingimagination may indulge its reveries unrestrained, 
until in fancy we people them once more with their for- 
mer inmates, follow their chequered fortunes, and share 
their hopes. We have been surfeited with pictures of 
the Tyrol, Switzerland, and Italy, limned as vividly 
with the pen as with the pencil, and yet, nowhere, all 
the world over, ean Nature be contemplated in grander 
or lovelier aspects than in our own green isle. ‘There 
is, besides, a peculiar charm about home scenery which 
belongs to no other. Every lordly hill and tranquil val- 
ley, every lonely spring on which a stray sunbeam never 
glints, every river whose silvery ripples, laughing and 
dimpled, seek the oeean, every mound and cavern, every 
scarped cliff and quarried stone, is inseparably associ- 
ated with the memory of a glorious past, and is a pro- 
lific souree of poetry and romance, ‘They are identified 
with an era when the chivalry and social history of the 
Island of the Saints were preserved in the literature of 
her bards, whose minstrelsy now 

* Softer falls 

Than petals from blown roses on the grass, 

Or night. dews on still waterg, between walls 

Of shadowy granite in a gleaming pass,” 
and anon sweeps onwards with the sonorous march of 
the “linked legions,” whom, under the standard of 
green, they accompanied to victory, and which will for 
ever, even from the tomb of nationhood, live like Mem- 
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non’s shattered image, yet a music in the hearts of all. 
Amidst our native scenic treasures, too, seated by the 
ingle-nook, or perchance within some fairy-haunted rath, 
we can listen, in the midnight hour, to 
*¢ Old legends of the monkish page, 
Traditions of the saint and sage, 
Tales that have the rime of age,” 

and thus become conversant with the feelings and folk- 
lore of our peasantry, the knowledge so acquired being 
fraught with a social interest and import underivable 
from aught we could learn on the banks of the Rhine or 
the Danube, from either the chansons of German Min- 
nesingers or the wild stories of Wallack and Magyar. 
Yes; Ireland is rich in places hallowed by memorials of 
her ancient nationality, to which we may well delight 
to make reverent pilgrimage, and to some of these we 
purpose to guide the footsteps of our friends, seeking amid 
the beauties of Nature, or the melancholy ruins of the 
past, information as well as amusement, and carefully 
avoiding those prejudices and misconceptions which 
have arisen either from the exaggerations of national 
vanity or the misrepresentations of foreign criticism. 

Diversified and magnificent in the extreme as is the 
scenery in the vicinity of the Irish metropolis, there is 
scarcely any locality of similar extent better worth the 
attention of the artist, antiquary, or botanist than the 
tiny isle to which we purpose devoting this paper. 
Alike remarkable for picturesque beauty and historic 
associations of no inconsiderable interest, for those 

**In populous city pent, 
Where houses thick and sewers annoy the air,” 

it possesses attractions to which few minds can be in- 
sensible. From the summit, an elevation of 339 feet, 
when no mist covers it or shrouds the view, the pano- 
rama within ken is very imposing. Southward, at the 
distance of somewhat more than a mile, are the bold 
crags and escarpments of the peninsular Hill of Howth, 
its harbour, village, and ruined Abbey directly opposite. 
As the eye travels to the right, the ancestral castle of 
the St. Lawrence family, overhung by the steep brown 
cliffs of Carric-more, peeps forth from the midst of its 
bosky mantle ; while, to the left, the precipitous and 
ragged headland called the Naze* of Howth, scathed by 
the wear and tear of consuming centuries, breasts the 
surge. Towards the west and north the shores of the 
mainland, along which on billowy pinions the whirring 
sea-gulls shriek, trend away in the direction of the well- 
defined outlines of the Mourne Mountains ; and beyond, 
to the south-east, the graceful waving chain of the 
Dublin and Wicklow Mountains, their summits tower- 
ing to the clouds in wild grandeur, gaze proudly down- 
wards on the glancing sails that enliven the bright 
waters of the Bay of Dublin. 

Right pleasant it is on a day in summer, when the 
sun laughs brightest, and } 

‘*The birds, that are to air 
Like song to life, are gaily on the wing,” 

* Popularly the Nose of Howth, a corruption of the Norse 

ness, signifying a neck of land or promontory, so frequently 


m modern topographical nomenclature, as Duig-ness, 


Caith-ness, Inver-ness, Sheer-ness, &c. 





to sit one down here, on some fera-plumed crag, amid 
the fragrance of the heather, fanned by the living sea- 
engendered breezes, and muse awhile upon the scroll 
which chronicles deathless names and deeds of bold em- 
prize. To learn that here, in days of yore, that famous 
national force, the “* Fianna Eirionn,” when in the noon 
of their puissance, under the celebrated Fionn-mac- 
Cumhaill, were wont to keep jealous watch and ward ; 
that three centuries later, from out yonder hoar and 
crumbling ruin, now the sport of every prying blast, 
Christian anthems pealed, and in the gloaming the soft 
vesper chimes stole tremblingly across the waters ; and 
that again, further down in the stream of time, chasm, 
and precipice, and rock rang with the battle-shouts of 
fierce Vikingr, whose deeds were written in blood when 
their galleys swept the seas like clouds of night, and 
the green land of Eire paled before their swift glaives 
and lurid torches, as they made glorious plunder of its 
beautiful shrines. Many a time here, where “ the lone 
sea-bird wakes its wildest cry,” during the ninth and 
tenth centuries, the raven plumed its wing for flights of 
pillage and carnage over the broad plains of the Liffey 
and the Boyne, the spolia opima of which were destined 
to enrich its bieak ancestral northland; and often the 
rallying cry of “Thor and Valhalla” was answered, 
swift and deep, by “ Earann Abu,” as those same large- 
limbed shrine-destroyers were sent to fill the niches in 
the Pantheon of their hero-worship, beneath the aveng- 
ing gleam of Irish battle-axe and skean. Now all is 
hushed. The trumpet-swell of Odin’s ocean-giants, 

“ Whose distant footsteps echo 

Through the corridors of time,” 
no longer jars on the calm vault above, and of their 
hosts we have but the memory 
**OFf old, unhappy, far-off things 

And battles leg ago.” - 

Treland’s Ey is generally supposed to be the “ Adri- 
deserta” of Ptolemy, “ Andros” of Pliny, and ** Adria” 
of Richard of Cirencester, and in the national annals 
was originally called ‘ Inis-Ereann,” the Island of Eria, 
which is the name given in the “ Dinnseanchus.” Arch- 
bishop Usher, in his “ Primordia,” erroneously trans- 
lates the modern name of the island oculus (an eye), 
instead of insula (an island), the Danish version 
of the etymon, “ Jnis-Ereann,” ey or e¢ in the Norse 
signifying island. In a similar manner the original 
names of other islands were altered, as Delg-ei—now 
Dalkey—for the ‘‘ Deilg-inis” of the Irish, Lamb-ey for 
“Tnis-Reachrain,” &c. ‘This error of the Archbishop 
originated the present method of writing the name of 
the island with a final e ; for which there is otherwise 
no authority. ‘Towards the close of the sixth, or early 
part of the seventh century, three of the seven sons of 
St. Nessan, a lineal descendant of the royal house of 
Lagenia (Leinster), erected a church or oratory here, 
called “ Cill-mac-Negasain,” the Church of the Sons of 
Nessan, and hence the island is mentioned in the ** An- 
nals of the Four Masters,” and other chronicles, as 
* Inis-mac-Neasain,” the Island of the Sons of Nessan. 
The dimensions of this edifice, which was stone roofed, 
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were very diminutive, the interior not exceeding twelve 
feet by twenty-four. An arched chancel, at the east 
end, supported the cloicteach, or round-tower belfry, 
scarcely a vestige of which is now discernible, while of 
the windows the ruins do not present a trace. The 
doorway, which was unfortunately destroyed some years 
since, andthe materials removed to the mainland, was 
built more Romano, a semi-circular arch, composed of 
well-cemented blocks of calpe, springing from square 
imposts, exactly similar to the ancient Saxon doorways, 
with the exception of a greater or lesser lateral incli- 
nation. It measured upwards of six feet in height, two 
feet in width below the imposts, and three feet at the 
base. The depth of the wall exceeded two feet. This 
was the original prebendal church of Howth, to which 
the establishment was transferred by Luke, .Archbishop 
of Dublin, in the year 1235. The festival of the 
founders was celebrated, according to the “ Acta Sanc- 
toram Hibernixe” of Colgan, on the 15th of March. 

In the twelfth century the island was granted by 
Pope Alexander III. to the see of Dublin, an endowment 
confirmed by the Lord Deputy of Ireland, the Earl of 
Morton, afterwards King John, and subsequently by 
Edward III. and Richard II. Inthe year 1543, during 
the reign of Henry VIII., it appears from the ancient 
records in the Rolls’ Office, that “‘ matter of Variance 
was dependyng in the King’s most honorable Courte of 
Chauncery, before the right honorable John Alen, Es- 
quier, Lord Chauncelor,” “ bitwene the moste Rever- 
ent father in God, George, Archbusshop of Dublyn 
and prymat of Ireland, plaintiff, and Sr. Chrystofer 
Howthe, knight, lorde of Howthe, Defendant, con- 
cernynge the right, title, interest, and possessyon of a 
certeyne island called Irelandisia, or Ireland’s ey.” 
On behalf of the Archbishop “ diverse and sundry an- 
tyke deeds, evidences, and wrytyngs” were produced 
before the Lord Chancellor, from which it appeared that 
“the very right, title, interest, inheritaunce, and pos- 
sessyon of the said Ireland’s ey, or Irelandisia, only 
did apperteyne unto the saide Archbusshop and his suc- 
cessors, and that the saide lorde of Howthe ne none 
other of his auncestors were seaside, or possessyde, or 
had any other right, title, possessyon, or interest but 
only at wylle and by sufference of the saide Archbus- 
shop and his predecessoures, payinge therefor yearly 
ruch rent and profyt as was bitwene them agreed.” 
The court confirmed the claim of the Archbishop to 
“hold, occupye, and enjoie” the island “ until such time 
as the saide Sr. Chrystofer, his heires, or assigns 
should shew better matter for his clayme and title which 
he pretendyd unto the same island.” ‘The litigious 
knight was further mulcted in “ a hundreth shillings for 
liys costes, expenses, and charges, susteyned by wrong- 
full vexacion, sewte and trowble,” and received a hint 
that if he would “ avoide further daunger” he would 
“apon payne of fyve hundreth marks observe, per- 
fourme, and fulfyl the tenor, purporte, and effecte of 
the decree.” 

Even in the distant Polar scas the name of this 
islaud has been preserved. In the course of the suc- 








cessful expedition of the “ Fox” yacht (1857-8-9) to 
ascertain the fate of Sir John Franklin, at the termina. 
tion of a sledge journey of the unparalleled length of 
fourteen hundred miles, Captain Sir Leopold M‘Clintock 
discovered amid the world of snows an islet north beyond 
a point ever reached by any Arctic explorers, which in 
memory of his native land he named “ Ireland’s Ey.” 
Although the botany of the island includes an infinite 
variety of wild flowers and plants, the simplest amongst 


which 
“More bestows 
Than Egypt’s lore, on Poesy,” 


it is not our intention to take up the subject scientifically, 
as an enumeration of all would far exceed our limits, 
but merely to direct attention to the outward forms and 
characteristics of the more prominent. Shrinking from 
the breeze and sunshine may be noted the heavy black- 
streaked purple flowers of the familiar roast-beef plant 
(Iris fetidissima), so designated from the circumstance 
of its leaves when bruised emitting an odour somewhat 
resembling that of roast beef. Almost in the same 
neighbourhood, in gravelly places, is the common broom 
(Spartium scoparium), with its axillary gold-coloured 
flowers. In more chalky ground we meet the lesser mea- 
dow rue (7halictrum minus) with pale purple flowers, 
and, where stony and bushy places prevail, the beautiful 
little early hair-grass (Aria precoz), closely resembling 
its better-known silvery namesake. In the same vicinity 
are found bloody cranesbill (Geranium sanguineum), 
remarkable for its rough leaves, long stalks and large 
sanguine-hued flowers ; and, on the sandy heaths, clus- 
tering shrubberies of the Burnet rose (rosa spinosissima), 
the flowers of which scent the air with a wealth of de- 
licate perfume. At no great distance from the shore are 
spurry sandwort (Arenaria marina), with large flesh- 
coloured flowers ; Portland spurge (Kuphorbia Portlan- 
dica), a plant about a foot in height, with glaucous 
leaves and an acid, milky taste ; waterblinks, or chick- 
weed (Aontia fontana), noticeable for its dense tufts of 
small, white flowers and black seeds, and, in striking 
contrast, marsh ragwort (Senecio aquwaticus) with pale 
green leaves and gold flowers. Upon the rocks are the 
sea pink (Statice armenia) with deep green leaves and 
rose-coloured flowers; and the vernal squill (Scilla verna), 
a sweet plant, with numerous dark green leaves, and & 
corymb of five or six blue flowers. ‘The more inac- 
cessivle cliffs are fringed with sea-fennel or samphbire 
(Crithmum maritimum), said to be a corruption of the 
French Saint Pierre. It is a low growing plant, hav- 
ing leaflets about an inch in length, with yellowish 
flowers, and is distinguished by a pungently aromatic 
flavour. When pickled with vinegar and spice it makes 
an excellent salad or sauce, and is also frequently em- 
ployed for medicinal purposes. From the generally pre- 
cipitous nature of its place of growth, samphire- 
gathering is not unattended with danger. Shakspeare 
alludes to it in “ King Lear :”— 
“ Half-way down, 


Hangs one that gathers samphire—dreadful trade ! 
Methinks he seems no bigger than his head.” 
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That the vending of samphire was common in Shak- 
’s time is evident from the fact of its having been 
hawked through the public thoroughfares. A song in 
Heywood’s “ Rape of Lucrece,” enumerating the various 
cries of London, thus refers to it :— 
‘J ha’ rock-samphier, rock-samphier ; 
Thus go the cries in Rome’s faire towne ; 
First they go up street and then they go downe,” &c. 

The rocky ascent of the island directly facing Howth 
is luxuriously clothed with curious ferns and lichens of 
the most varied hues, interspersed with the tree mallow 
(Lavatera arborea), the downy, greyish-green leaves of 
which contrast agreeably with its large dark-centred 
lilac flowers. On the shelving banks, towards the east 
and south, are found several remarkable medicinal herbs, 
which in the months of June and July yield a rather 
oppressive odour. 

Aronnd the island, during the summer, the seal may 
be observed, now and again, oaring its way amongst 
the rocks, quaint yet graceful specimens of the stormy 
architectare of the waves, and the curious guttural 
snore of the porpoise is heard as it rolls lazily along the 
surface of the water. Multitudes of sea-birds sweep 
past with a perfect Babel of discordant tongues, while 
the silent but energetic diver follows its prey through 
the waves with arrow-like rapidity. The cross-bill 
(Loxia curvirostra),a somewhat rare visitant to Ireland, 
has been recognised here occasionally, as also the rock- 
pigeon (Columba rupicola), and in former times the 
cliffs were the resort of a stately breed of goshawks, 
generally flown at cranes, wild geese, &c. 

Ireland’s Ey is pyramidal in shape, and chiefly com- 


posed of quartz interstratified with variegated schistose- 


rocks, exhibiting the phenomena of numerous contor- 
tions, which by their dissimilitude clearly define the 
curvature of the beds. The most noticeable of the 
silicious formation is‘ a large white and red rock, 
closely resembling porphyry. It has the shining ap- 
pearance of marble, but is susceptible of a much finer 
natural polish, and breaks opaque and purple. If a 
single ounce of this be kept for the space of ten hours 
in a reverberatory furnace, it will scarcely lose a grain, 
but still retain its hardness, and strike fire with steel, 
acquiring, however, a greater degree of fragility. The 
crude powder of this stone is susceptible of magnetic 
influence. 

A modern martello tower and the ruins of Cill-mac- 
Neasain are the only edifices on the island, which has 
but an area of fifty-three acres. Many years ago it formed 
& portion of the dominions of the “ King of Dalkey,” of 
facetious memory, who was also “ Emperor of the Mug- 
lins, Prince of the Holy Island of Magee, and Elector 
of Lambay and Ireland’s Ey.” A few years since the 
island acquired a melancholy celebrity as the scene of a 
tragedy which, from its atrocious character, has scarcely 
& parallel amongst those causes celebrés that stain the 
criminal annals of a country, and the author of which 
managed to evade the grasp of justice by means which 
have not becn, and probably never will be, explained. 
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BY ROBERT D. JOYCE, 


Our town is an ancient one. I am not the only inha- 
bitant who takes a pride in it, not, indeed, in conse- 
quence of its present prosperity, for that is nothing to 
boast of, but on account of its former strength and 
splendour, and for its gallant conduct in the wars and 
during the many sieges to which it was subjected by 
those who measured swords so often within the four seas 
of old Ireland. On the one side, we have a calm, wind- 
ing, picturesque river, and on the other, a lake, which, 
according to popular tradition, is destined to overflow 
its flat, reedy shores, and submerge ourselves or our de- 
scendants beneath its glassy waves, a catastrophe which 
I earnestly hope may not occur until I, for one, am 
sleeping my last sleep beneath the shadows of the 
mighty elm trees that shelter our ancient burial-place. 
River and lake were not, however, considered sufficient 
defences against intruders by our belligerent ancestors. 
They, therefore, encircled the town with a tremendous 
fosse, supplied from the waters of both lake and river ; 
and above and within the fosse constructed a ramparted 
wall, two-thirds of the ruins of which still remain to 
attest its former strength and solidity. Four roads, from 
the four cardinal points, led into the town, over each of 
which, at the entrance, was built a massive barbican. 
Two of these formidable gateways may yet be seen, 
but our principal objects of attraction are the ancient 
houses that still line the streets, and the magnificent 
ecclesiastical ruins that throw their fantastic shadows 
across the river, and carry, even in their decay, the 
mind back to the far-gone years when the melodious 
bells tolled from their turrets, the burning censers 
swung before their altars, and their mighty roofs echoed 
daily to the solemn songs of monk and friar. 

The traveller who passes down our main street will 
not fail to pause before the ruin of a huge stone man- 
sion that stands some short distance from the North- 
gate. It is built partly in the Elizabethan style, and 
partly after a style still more ancient, namely, that 
strong, massive, Norman mode, examples of which may 
be still frequently seen in the ruins of those mighty 
castles that loom up, from their rocky foundations, by 
many a pass, and hill, and river throughout the land. 
Its ornate windows and massive doorways are still in 
good preservation, and upon the figured stone mullions 
of the former may still be detected the remains of an- 
cient gilding, which, with the fantastic and elaborately- 
carved effigies on lintel, window-sill, and archway, 
picture before the beholder’s eye the magnificence that 
must have once reigned within its now deserted cham- 
bers. At its rere, the antique garden that belonged to 
the mansion, with its flower beds and labyrinths of 
walks, all now gone to decay, extends backwards to the 
town wall, the foot of which, at that point, is washed 
by the waters of the lake. 

Within the memory of some of the oldest inhabi- 
tants of the town, this mansion, before it went to ruin, 
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was inhabited by an old gentleman named George Lom- 
bard, and his only daughter, Madeline. George Lom- 
bard was descended from a long line of ancestors, who 
had made the mansion their town residence since per- 
haps the days of the Invasion, that stormy time when 
the De Courcys, De Rupes, Geraldines, and many other 
stout Normans, gained their footing in this land by the 
sword, to become, soon after their settlement, however, 
in the language of the old historian, “ more Irish than 
the Irish themselves.” About a mile outside the town 
George Lombard possessed another mansion and a 
goodly estate; but to all his possessions Madeline, his 
daughter, was sole heiress. ‘The father was a good 
type of the squire of those days, a proud, hot-tem- 
pered, wayward man, sometimes overbearing, exacting, 
and stern towards his tenantry, and, on other occasions, 
as the humour swayed him, warm-hearted, indulgent, 
and humane ; a man who kept a pack of fox-hounds 
at his country mansion, and put his neck in jeopardy on 
their track several times a weck, and who never retired 
to rest before himself and his friends had emptied an 
array of wine bottles—good claret and burgundy—that 
would strike a modern toper with dismay, to the me- 
mory of their sylvan achievements on the track of bold 
reynard, or to the reigning toasts of the country. 
Madeline also, who was scarcely twenty years of age 
at the time of the following events, was a good type of 
her class. She followed the hounds with her father, 
and took fence for fence with the best of them, not 
unfrequently distancing the whole hunt, and coming in at 
the death. Asanatural consequence, she was the great 
favourite among the young fox-hunting gentlemen of the 
country, their theme in the song, and their toast at every 
revel, and in those reckless old times the latter were not 
few. She knew also all her father’s tenants by name, 
went amongst them frequently, interceded for them in 
their difficulties with her father, on which occasions she 
seldom failed in being successful ; and thus, if they did 
not raise her to the dignity of toast at their merry- 
makings, she had, at least, many an earnest prayer and 
good wish from them for her welfare and happiness. 
She was a beauty, too, a dark-haired, haughty-looking, 
splendid girl; but the proud look of her perfectly- 
chiselled face was relieved by a sweet, mild expression, 
that ever hovered upon her pretty lips, and by a pair of 
large, dark eyes, whose kindly glance never failed to 
win the hearts of rich and poor in her neighbourhood. 
From her infancy Madeline had been brought up 
with her cousin, The latter, whose name was Harry 
Godsall, was a young man of reckless and dissolute 
habits, and had gained the hatred of his uncle’s tenants, 
even before he had grown up to man’s estate, by many 
an act of oppression, and by his licentious conduct. 
Many a royal battle he had fought with his uncle on these 
occasions ; but he always contrived to fight through 
them tolerably, well until an event occurred which 
separated them, as all the neighbourhood thought, for 
ever. Wellhad it been for both, indeed, had the latter 
been the case. Old George Lombard’s principal tenant 
was a farmer named Brian Connell, an honest, industri- 





ous man, well to do in the world, in fact, with an 
amount of wealth that entitled him to give his children, 
of whom he had five, three sons and two daughters, a 
good education, and to expect for them what the 
country people called a good match, whenever they 
might take it into their heads to marry. Upon the 
youngest of Brian Connell’s daughters, about two years 
previous to the events of our story, Hurry Godsall had 
cast his eye. Harry was then about twenty-one years 
of age; and when he found his efforts at gaining the 
heart of Ellen Connell frustrated by the good sense and 
propriety of the latter, he resolved upon her abduction, 
With about a dozen accomplices, he attacked the house 
on a certain night, and carried off the daughter of Brian 
Connell ; but he had scarcely proceeded a mile upon his 
way to the mountains, when he was overtaken by the 
brothers of his victim, with several of their neighbours. 
He fought hard for his prize, but, in the end, was over- 
powered, and received such a rough handling on the 
occasion, from Ellen’s eldest brother, Dick, that he was 
confined to his bed for a full week afterwards. Before 
the end of that time the whole transaction had come to 
the ears of his uncle, and that irascible old gentleman 
determined then and there to discard the worthless 
Harry Godsall for ever. With this resolution, a few 
days afterwards, he rode out to his country mansion, 
and, after some search for the delinquent, at lass found 
him in the stables, looking after a favourite hunter that 
belonged to him. : 

“ Leave that horse,” said the uncle, sternly, “ for as 
sure as my name is George Lombard, you shall never 
see him again. Leave him, sir, and quit my house, that 
you have disgraced by your debaucheries and other bad 
conduct !” 

“T reared him myself,” answered Harry Godsall, 
“and he is mine. If I go, he, at least, will go withme !” 

“Tt is not enough that I adopted you”—pursued the 
old gentleman, taking no notice of the answer of his 
nephew—* yes, adopted you when your parents died, 
and brought you up on an equality with my own 
daughter, but you must seek for the rights of a son in 
your relations towards me! You are my nephew, it is 
true, the child of my only sister, but I tell you, Harry 
Godsall, if you were my own son, after your villanous 
attempt the other night, I would discard you, and send 
you adrift upon the world, as I am determined to do 
this day. Begone, sir, and leave me, and never more set 
foot within my house. Perhaps, when you try to fight 
your battle with the world, unaided, you will then think 
of the opportunities you wilfully lost, and upon the 
uncle, who was willing to set you up like a gentleman, 
if you had conducted yourself !” 

“Very well, sir,” answered Harry. “ But, think 
yourself of the wild life you led when you were young, 
and then, perhaps, you will find an excuse for me!” , 

“If I think upon my own life,” returned his uncle, 
“JT can find nothing in it, wild as it was, that came up 
in baseness to this late act of yours. I bore with you 
long enough, and now I am resolved to put up with 
your profligacy and wickedness no longer.” 
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“And I, too, have borne with your tyranny long 
enough,” answered Harry Godsall, with a sinister look, 
now that he saw his uncle was determined on his ex- 

ulsion. ‘Give me some money, and I promise you 
it will be many a long day ere I set foot within your 

ouse.” 

° “J am after tearing up my will this morning,” an- 
swered his uncle, “and in that parchment which is now 
consumed to ashes, I had left you a good round sum. 
You have lost all by your own misconduct, but it will 
only make Madeline the richer, Here, however,” 
added he, handing his nephew a purse, “ here are two 
hundred guineas. Take the money, and leave my sight 
at once, or I will be tempted to horsewhip you round the 
stable !” 

“J will take it,” said Harry, “ but I tell you, uncle, 
I am a man now, and will have none of the other ware, 
no matter from whom ; so you had better put up your 
whip.” 

a Ha! ha!” retorted his uncle bitterly, “ you took a 
thrashing, however, quietly and meekly enough the 
other night from young Dick Connell.” 

It was horrible to gaze upon the vengeful expression 
that darkened the swarthy face of Harry Godsall, as 
he heard the name of the farmer’s son pronounced. 

“T tell you what it is, uncle,” he said, as he led his 
horse, which was ready saddled and bridied, into the 
yard, “you and that damned young bogtrotter may 
yet live to rue the day that you have combined against 
Harry Godsall.” With a spring he was into the sad- 
die. ‘* Good-bye,” he added, with a bitter sneer as he 
rode away, “ you see, after all, that I and the horse I 
reared are not determined to part company. Good-bye, 
and remember me to Ellen Connell, ‘Tell her brother 


also, for his comfort, that I will have his life yet, as. 


sure as there’s blood in my body !” 

Away he rode, but he was scarcely gone a day when 
the old foxhunter relented, began to speak of him as 
kindly as ever, and wish him back. But it was of no 
avail now, for Harry Godsall was away in the purlieus 
of the neighbouring city, engaged in the pleasant. task 
of spending his money as fast as possible. It was soon 
gone. He next, sold his horse, the price of which soon 
followed the two hundred guineas. ‘lhere was now no 
alternative for him but the usual one in such cases, and 
ig a moment of desperation Harry Godsall enlisted 
in a regiment of dragoons, which was then quartered 
in the city. The troop to which he belonged was 
ordered in a few days to the East Indies, and from 
that burning and unhealthy clime nothing wag after- 
wah heard of him. In fact all supposed that he was 

ead, 

Two years after the departure of Henry Godsall 
there was a fair held in our stout old:town. The latter, 
I may say it safely with pride, is situated in the midst 
of the finest and most fertile plain in Ireland, or in Ea- 
rope, or perhaps I may go so far as to say the whole 
world. It will easily be conceived, then, what a con- 
cgurse of people and what a number of cattle of every 
description were packed into the streets on that day 








of business and uproar, fun and mischief. Krom early 
morning until noon, every saleable commodity, living and 
inert, changed hands with astonishing celerity, for it 
was a prosperous time, and business was consequently 
brisk and flourishing. There was one part of our main 
atreet, and it happened to be that opposite to the mansion 
of old George Lombard, that was on fair days specially 
devoted to the tinkers and their faithful and hardwork- 
ing companions, the donkeys. Here the noise of traffic 
was perfectly deafening during the morning, and en- 
enlivened also occasionally by several oratorical encoun- 
ters between the fair partners of the workers in brass 
and tin, but by degrees as the noon-day sun smote hot 
upon the paving stones, even that babel of voices began 
to subside into a murmuring and quiet roar, that 4s the 
immortal Milton says of the rising of the demons in 
Pandemonium, was “like the sound of thunder heard, 
remote.” 

By degrees, as the noon passed the cattle disappeared 
in a great measure from the street, but the people re- 
mained. The great bulk of the latter also disappeared 
from the street, but they did not leave the town like. 
cattle. They were, in fact, quietly ensconced within 
the hostels and hilarious public-houses whose hospitable 
doors ornament our strects, and invite with their quaint 
“signs” the weary and thirsty passers-by to come in 
and refresh themselves. There they were talking over 
their bargains, laughing, singing, and match-making to 
their hearts’ content, and pouring upon tbe altar of 
friendship libations of whiskey punch, plentiful enough 
to drown all their bickerings and faction grudges for a 
dozen years. Now, our town seems to be under a pug- 
nacious spell since the day its first stone was laid. Since 
that never-to-be-forgotten. day, it has stood at least a 
score of sieges, not taking into account the rupning 
engagements with sword and gun that took place along 
its streets and around its well-battered walls. Along 
with this we have four fairs yearly, and I can say it, 
both from report and observation, that the sun of each 
of those fair days never set without beholding a uni- 
versal scrimmage from end to end of the place between 
the rival factions of the surrounding country. The day 
in question was of course not an exception to this gene- 
ral rule, 

The tinkers always seemed to arrogate to themselves 
the initiative in those belligerent demonstrations, 
There was a little man amongst them who never failed 
to be present at each fair, who usually began the fight, 
and who for the thirty previous years seemed to every 
one who observed his looks never to grow a day older 
in appearance, according to the unquestionable autho- 
rity of Jeremiah Macnamara, Moloney, Philomath, the 
schoolmaster of the town, who usually celebrated each 
scrimmage and the prominent heroes therein in Greek, 
Hebrew, Latin and Irish effusions, but never in Eng- 
lish, the worthy professor of dead and dying tongues, 
according to his own deliberate expression, having a 
** shuprame and sovereign and immorthial contempt for 
the latter polyglottiferous and cacophanous language.” 
On the evening of the aforesaid day the little man 
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alluded to rushed out with a ferocious hurroo! from a 
public-house, cut a few warlike capers in the street, and 
then struck his own fair partner above the eye with his 
clenched fist, to which the iucensed amazon replied 
promptly by a resounding hammer of her own flinty 
digits upon the little man’s chest, that sent him sprawl- 
ing against the adjacent wall, and doubled him up for 
the rest of the evening. ‘The victorious matron then 
attacked her next neighbour, and he, after somewhat 
disabling her, attacked another, and thus the fight 
spread, the men and women rushing out into the street 
and joining in the fray, till the whole tinkers’ quarter 
was in a universal uproar. This was followed by a shout 
some distance up the street from an excited member of 
one of the factions, and ere a quarter of an hour had 
elapsed, a general battle raged supreme from the North 
to the South Gate of our pugnacious town. 

Whilst this state of things lasted, a tall, dark young 
man, clad in the garb of a tinker, separated himself 
from the combatants, and without being perceived by 
any one, glided under an old archway that led to the 
rere of George Lombard’s mansion. He examined 
every wall and gable at the back of the house, and at 
length, as his gaze fell upon a long leaden pipe that led 
by a certain window to the roof, there came an expres- 
sion of demoniac exultation and malignity into his black 
eyes, which showed that his purpose was neither good 
nor honest. After another hasty but careful glance at 
the entrance to the garden and towards the old town- 
wall beyond, he immediately left the spot, glided out 
under the hoary arch by which he had entered, and 
with a loud shout joined the combatants once more. 

Meanwhile tie fight began to rage fiercer and fiercer 
up the street between the rival factions. ‘There were 
then no police, and the few yeomen who lived in the 
town were, as a matter of course, quite incompetent to 
put astop to the tumult. At this juncture an old 
gentleman rode down the street, and with his horsewhip 
began to lay about him on the heads and broad shoul- 
ders of the combatants. It was old George Lombard, 
who, as the principal inhabitant of the town, usually 
adopted that novel method of quieting the frays that 
took place there, upon each recurring fair day. Nor 
was he unsuccessful on the present occasion. In fact, 
like the fabled halcyon on a stormy sea, his presence 
seemed to quieten down the tumult wonderfully, as he 
rode along distributing favours indiscriminately from 
his horsewhip on all sides, until he reached a certain 
part of the street, namely the bordcr land between the 
tinkers’ quarter and that occupied by the factions. 
This, like all border lands, was a perfect Maelstrom of 
contention, for the members of the factions were not 
only fighting there among themselves, but the tinkers 
from some cause or other had got mixed up in their 
fray, and all was in most horrible uproar as George 
Lombard came to the spot. In the midst of the roar- 
ing throng two tall young men were engaged in an en- 
counter with sticks. One of them, by his dress and 
appearance, looked a gentleman. It was Richard, or 
as le was more commonly called, Dick Connell, son of 





George Lombard’s tenant. The other, who wore the 
usual apparel of a tinker, was the same who had ex. 
amiued so minuiely some time before the back premises 
of the old mansion. Towards this pair, as they fenced 
aud struck fiercely at each other with their sticks, 
George Lombard rode whip in hand, and flourishing 
his pacific talisman, struck Dick Connell, who happened 
to be nearest to him at the moment, a sharp blow across 
the shoulders. At the same instant Dick floored his 
antagonist with a blow, and now turned upon George 
Lombard, his eyes flushing still with the fury of the 
combat. 

‘* How dare you strike, sir?” he exclaimed, unable to 
overcome his rage, and catching the bridle of George 
Lombard’s horse. “* Mark me, Mr. Lombard,” he added, 
as some of his companions caught him and pulled him 
away—“maik me, sir, you will pay sorely fur that 
blow, or my name is not Richard Connell !” 

He was pulled by his companions into a house hard 
by, and thus the faction fight came to an end. When 
George Lombard looked out fer the other combatant, 
the latter was nowhere to be seen. 

That night a most horrible and atrocious murder was 
committed in our town, and the victim was George Lom- 
bard. He was found upon his bed in the morning with a 
deep narrow wound, as if from a knife or small dagger, 
in the region of the heart. Very little blood appeared to 
have flowed from the wound. He must have bled in- 
ternally. Of course this created a terrible uproar in 
our town, and throughout the surrounding country. 
Every search was made for the murderer, but not eveu 
aclue to anything connected with the fearful event 
could be found by the most diligent investigations. 
The ill-fated old gentleman was in the meantime buried, 
the inquest that had sat upon his body having given 
a verdict of wilful murder against some person un- 
known. 

It is not to be wondered at that Madeline grieved 
sorely for her father's unhappy fate. For a week or 
two she was unable to understand anything with the 
excess of her sorrow, but at last she bestirred herself, 
and soon showed that she had a will and a spirit of her 
own, that enabled her to accomplish more in the search 
for her father’s murderer than the most active magis- 
trate in the vicinity. But it was all of no avail, and 
another week passed, scarcely adding a single fact to 
what was already known. At the end of that timo 
Madeline drove to the house of a magistrate who lived 
outside the town, and who also had been her father’s 
trusted friend and constant companion. 

“I need not say, Madeline,” said the old gentleman, 
who went by the name of Squire Waller, “ that I have 
done everything in my power in this sad case. And 
yet you see it is all of no avail. The murderer must 
indeed have laid his plans well, to be able to bafile us 
in this manner.” 

“He must, indeed,” answered Madaline. “ But 
still I think we will find him out yet. Some one must 
be tempted by the largeness of the reward we have 
offered.” 
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“JT hope,” said the cautious old magistrate, “ that 
no one will be tempted by its amount to swear away 
the life of some innocent person. Large as it is, how- 
ever, you see that it has failed as yet to bring any one 
forward with a particle of information.” 

Now, old George Lombard had been somewhat eccen- 
tric in his habits and manners. Some of these eccen- 
tricities had descended to his daughter. It will not 
astonish any one, therefore, to learn what passed be- 
tween Madeline and old Squire Waller. After going 
over the meagre array of facts that had been elicited by 
the inquest, and after arguing between them the feasi- 
bility of increasing the reward, Madeline resumed— 

‘‘T have come at last to the conclusion,” she said, 
“that something extraordinary must be done, and I 
will do it for the sake of my father. You know, Mr. 
Waller,” continued she, blushing at what she was about 
to say, “ the large number of bachelors, young and old, 
that have of late years sought my hand, some perhaps, 
for my own sake, but a great many, I fear, for the sake 
of the fortune and estate to which I am heiress. There 
are others, too, who I suppose would wish to enter the 
lists only that they are deterred by poverty. You may 
now circulate it amongst them all, rich and poor, that 
to the man who will be successful in bringiag the mur- 
derer of my father to justice, I will give my hand and 
fortune! This, before you, a magistrate of the county, 
I vow most solemnly and truly to perform !” 

Old Squire Waller endeavoured by every means in 
his power to dissuade her from keeping her vow, but it 
was all to no purpose. Madeline Lombard’s resolve 
was taken, and the affair was soon spread through the 
country. As may be supposed, the search after the 
murderer became now more diligent and active in a ten- 
fold degree, but it was still fruitless, Madeline, since 
the death of her father, often thought of her absent 
cousin, Harry Godsall, and wished him at home, for 
she knew, bad as he was, that he would make himself 
more active than all the others in the search. 

Her wish was strangely granted, for about six weeks 
after the murder, Harry Godsall came home. He 
seemed much changed and darkened by the foreign 
clime, but he came like a gentleman, dressed well, and 
apparently with plenty of money. He said that he had 
purchased his discharge, and come home to lead thence- 
forth a steady life. Harry was soon established in the 
country mansion of the Lombards, and of course, was 
soon most indefatigably engaged in the search for the 
murderer. 

Now, our town is and was always remarkable for 
strange characters. Among the strangest of them 
all was old Peg Tressy, the fairywoman. She had 
% most astonishing knowledge of herbs, and their 
Properties, and was famed through the wide country 
round as a most successful doctress. Her home was in 


one of the deserted cloisters of the huge old abbey 
beside the 1iver, and there she usually received her 


patients with an amount of mystery that added not a 
little to 


people, 


her fame amongst the peasantry and towns- 





One night about a fortnight after the return of Harry 
Godsall, that worthy and old Peg Trassey ware holding 
secret council together in the ancient cloister. It was 
a long and mysterious consultation, and related to the 
murder. 

“ You saw him, then,” said Harry Godsall, with a 
dark look of intelligence at the fairy woman, as he rose 
to depart; “ you saw him coming out of the window 
with the knife in his hand, and climbing dowa the 
leaden pipe at the back of the house ?” 

“T did,” answered Peg Trassey, with a sinister look 
in return. 

“ And you will swear to it ?” said Harry. 

“That will I,” answered Peg, “as sure as there is a 
fairy in Lisbloom !” 

“‘ Then,” said Harry Godsall, as he moved to the 
door of the cloister, “ the reward will be doubled, Peg— 
yes, and doubled again, not counting the sum I shall give 
you when all is settled. Good night, and remember !” 

“ Romember !” exclaimed Peg Trassey, when he was 
gone. “ As sure as there’s an angel in Heaven I will. 
I heard you talking to yourself,” continued she, “ when 
you thought there was no one near. the other night 
under the town wall; an’, mo bron/ ’tis remember 
your words, an’ the reward you were to give me! I'll 
not forget it word for word till the day o’ my death !” 
and she poured out from a small earthen pot a 
steaming jorum of tea, which was in those days both 
a rarity and luxury among the poor, and began to re- 
fresh herself. “Swear it, inyah!” added she, as she: 
finished her cup, walked over to one of her secret closets, 
and brought forth a long clasp knife all stained and 
encrusted with blood—* Faith I will, I can safely 
swear above board that I saw him coming out o’ the 
window in the dead o’ night with this knife drip- 
ping red in his bloody hand, and also how he dropped 
it in the weeds, climbing over the garden wall, and 
couldn’t find it. But I found it, an’ will keep it till the 
day o’ trial. Then those who think money and vil- 
lany can gain the day will see truth stepping forrid, 
horse an’ foot, an’ winning the battle !” 

Next day half a troop of yeomen-cavalry left our 
town under the command of Harry Godsall and old 
Squire Waller, and proceeded in the directiou of Brian 
Connell’s house After an absence of about two hours 
they returned with Richard Connell, a prisoner between 
them, and accused of the murder of old George Lom- 
bard. The same evening a meeting of the surrounding 
magistrates was held in the town. Several men who 
had been in the faction fight on the evening of the fair 
were brought before them by Harry Godsall. They 
proved to the manner in which Dick Connell had threat- 
ened old George Lombard. After some other evidence 
brought forward by Harry Godsall, who said that other 
and more important facts would be forthcoming at the 
proper time, Dick Connell was there and then com- 
mittted by the over-zealous magistrates for the wilful 
murder of George Lombard, Esquire, and was next day 
sent off under the guardianship of the yeomen-cavalry 
to the county jail, there to await his trial, 
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Strange to say, notwithstanding all this, Madeline 
persisted in believing Dick Connell innocent of the ter- 
rible crime with which he was charged. 

“Take care,” she said to Harry Godsall, “that you 
are not acting over hastily in the matter. I know them 
all well, and I am persuaded that Richard Connell would 
not injure a hair of my poor father’s head.” 

“IT thought, Madeline,” answered her cousin with 
something of a sneer on his lip, ‘ that you would be the 
last person to hold back, after all that has occurred. 
When the day of the trial comes you will see to your 
surprise that he is guilty, for I am now on the track of 
witnesses that will prove him so.” 

“‘ May God defend the innocent, at all events,” pur- 
sued Madeline. “TI tell you, Harry, again, to take 
care, however. You know the ill-will you bear the 
Connells, and this may have led yon to act too hastily 
towards them.” 

‘“‘ As for mo,” answered her cousin, “ that affair you 
allude to is past and gone, and you know I am a dif- 
ferent man now. I bear them no ill-will. But.I want 
justice to be done on the head of the guilty. Mean- 
time, Madeline, when all is over, and the murderer 
brought to justice for his crime, I shall then remind you 
of the promise you made before old Tom. Waller.” 

“T have made my vow,” answered Madeline quietly, 
“and I will perform its conditions, come what may !” 

“ That is all I want,” said Harry, and an hour after- 
wards he was riding out of the town towards their 
country mansion, with a dream in his head of a fine 
estate, a splendid. bride, and prosperity for evermore. 

About a week before the assizes came on Peg Trassey, 
the fairy-woman, presented herself before the hall-door 
of old Squire Waller, and demanded an audience of 
that wine-drinking and jovial dignitary. 

“ Well, Peg,” said the squire, “ what do want? Is 
it going to lodge information against the fairies you 
are?” 

“ Wisha, faith it isn’t,” answered Peg; “ but I want 
a small bit 0’ writing from your honour.” 

“ Perhaps,” said the squire, who was always jocose 
with Peg, ‘it is a lease of the old cloister or the whole 
abbey you want from me?” 

“Tt is not, then,” returned Peg, doggedly. ‘It’s 
only Brian Connell sent me-to your honour for an order. 
He wants to see his son.” 

“And why did he not come himself?” asked the 
squire. 

** Becaise, your honour,” answered Peg, ‘‘after the 
disgrace an’ burning shame that has been brought upon 
his family by his misfortunate son, he doesn’t like his 
face to be seen by any o’ the gentlemen that know him.” 

“ Well,” said the squire, ‘‘ I suppose I must give it,” 
and he. wrote an order to the governor of the county 
jail to admit its bearer to the cell of poor Dick Connell. 
Instead, however, of proceeding to the house of Brian 
Connell with the order, Peg Trassey immediately set off 

on foot for the city, and presented the order at the jail 
herself, She was admitted to Dick Connell’s cell, 

~* Arn’t you afraid of dying?” asked she of the pri- 





calm, so that the spectators could trace in his looks 20 


soner, after she had greeted him with all due solem- 
nity. 

ey am not afraid of death,” answered Dick Connell, 
“ but still I am afraid of dying with the stain of mur. 
der on my name. I am innocent, Peg, and God will 
show it yet, perhaps, when I am cold in my grave.” 

“| know it,” said Peg; “ an’ its only natural that 
you would fear dying with the stain of blood upon your 
name. What would you give to a person who would 
prove you innocent to judge, jury, an’ the world, an’ 
put the chain o’ the law upon the guilty afore the eyes 
o’ them all ?”’ 

*‘T have not much to give,” answered Dick Connell 
eagerly. “I have only the small farm allowed me. by 
my father. That I will sell, and give the proceeds of 
it to the one who will do as you say !” 

“Richard Connell,” said the fairywoman solemnly, 
* do you remember one day, when you were but a little 
boy,that you found me lying by the roadside in a burning 
fever? Do you remember how you ran and told your 
parents, an’ how your father got a little hut built for 


‘me in the corner 0’ one of his fields; and how ali 


through my raging sickness you an’ yours tended me 
and fed meas if I was their own blodd-relation? I 
don’t forget it, at any rate, an’ I am now come to do you 
a good turn—to save your life an’ punish the guilty !” 

“Who is guilty of the deed ?” asked Dick Connell, 
with wild eagerness. 

“No matter,” answered Peg. I'll prove you inno- 
cent anyhow; but you must first write me a letter to 
the young lady o’ Castle Lombard, saying that you had 
no part.in that deed, an’ that God will raise you 
up a witness on the day o’ trial that will put the felon’s, 
chain around the four bones o’ the murderer! Here is 
pen, ink, an’ paper,” and she produced the latter arti- 
cles from the capacious sleeve of her red gown. 

On the evening of next day Madeline Lombard re- 
ceived from the hands of Peg Trassey the following 
short letter, written by Richard Connell, strictly accord- 
ing to the directions of the fairy-woman :— 


“ Mapam, 

“‘T pray you to excuse my boldness in 
addressing you. I am innocent of the murder of your 
father: but when the day of the trial comes on, with 
the help of God, I will undertake to bring to justice the 
real murderer, in which case it will be far from one in 
my humble position to remind you of the vow you made 
before Squire Waller. 

“T have the hononr to be, 
“Madam, with profound respect, yours, 
‘* RicHARD CONNELL.” 


The day of the trial at last came, and as a matter 


of course, our county court was crowded by rich and 


poor from the whole country round. Richard: Connell 
was placed in the dock, and his pale face showed the 
sufferings he had undergone alone in his felon cell ; but 
at the same time his eye was bright and his demeanour 
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sign of fear for the result of his trial. Madeline Lom- 
bard sat at the judge’s right hand to witness the pro- 
ceedings ; and Harry Godsall, who had to aid in pro- 
ducing the witnesses, was stationed near the spot allotted 
to the latter while giving their evidence. The prelimi- 
ary evidence, the threat uttered by Dick Connell at 
the faction fight, with other incidental things, were gone 
through, greatly, in the mind of judge and jury, to the 
prejudice of the prisoner, when at last the crier called 
out in a loud voice the name of Margaret Trassey, and 
ordered her to come forward and give her testimony. 
You might have heard a straw drop-in the court, all 
were then so silent, for they knew that it was upon her 
testimony the final result of the trial depended. 

“ Here I am, my lord,” said Peg, as she stepped up 
to the witness-table and looked proudly on the judge. 

After she had complied with the usual preliminaries, 
the judge asked her to go over her evidence. Ina clear, 
distinct, voice, she then told how on the night of the 
murder she had gone to gather a certain herb which she 
could find nowhere but on the garden-wall at the back 
of the Lombard mansion; how, as she stood beneath 
the shadow of the wall, she heard a noise at the back 
of the house, and on looking up beheld the murderer in 
the moonlight coming forth from a window with a knife 
in his hand—both hand and knife apparently bloody ; 
how he climbed down the leaden pipe that led by the 
window, and how he clambered over the garden wall, 
and disappeared, but not before she had seen face ; in 
fine, that she knew him well. 

- “Point him out!” said the jadge, and the rod was 
immediately put into her hand by one of the officials of 
the court. 

The fairy-woman paused a moment, looked at prisoner, 
judge, and crowded court, and then stepping forward a 
pace, laid the rod upon the head of Harry Godsall ! 

“ What insane trick is this ?” said the judge sternly, 
while the whole court rose in astonishment, and Harry 
Godsall fell back in his seat shaking with terror.— 
“Woman,” continued his lordehip, ‘ you were brought 
into this court to give testimony to the truth—beware 
now how you tamper with us!” 

“T am giving true evidence, my lord,” answered Peg 
Trassey. “I saw the murderer climb over the garden 
wall. In doing so he let fall his knife, returned for it, 
but could not find it. But I found it, my lord, after 
he was gone, in a bunch of weeds where I saw it drop. 
Here is the knife, you can look for yourself who is the 
owner of it!” and she handed the weapon to the judge. 
His lordship took it in his hand and examined it care- 
fully. It was still incrusted and stained with blood, 
and on its brass handle was the name of Harry Godsall, 
in large, plain capitals. 

“It is enough!” exclaimed the judge. “ Attach 
Barry Godsall for the murder of George Lombard, his 

e! 

Harry Godsall, more dead than alive, was taken then 
and there into custody, and immediately lodged securely 
10 prison. His trial soon came on. He was convicted, 


aad not long after underwent the penalty of his terrible 
VOL, IIL, 





crime. It came out on the trial how he had leagued 
himself with the tinkers, in order to come unobserved 
into our town, and how also he had deserted from his 
regiment, with various other particulars unnecessary to 
mention. 

And Madeline Lombard—did she keep her vow ? 
She did ; and since the foundation-stone of our town 
was laid, there was never seen such a wedding as took 
place on the occasion of her marriage with Dick Con- 
nell a twelvemonth or so afterwards. On that day— 
from what cause I cannot explain—perhaps some great 
doctor or optician might take the trouble of examining 
the matter—I saw at least four brides aud four bride- 
grooms at the ceremony, with innumerable repetitious 
of the same objects, as I walked hilariously along the 
street. I know it could not be the number of chickens 
I ate at the wedding-breakfast that caused it. All I 
can say about the matter is, that I retired to bed in 
the evening, slept for a time soundly—woke again with 
a feeling of thirst and a slight headache; then fell asleep 
and dreamt that our lake had at last arisen in its might 
and submerged the town, and that I was in the ccutre 
of the cool water swilling away at it to my heart’s con- 
tent. 





DR. JENNER’S RESEARCHES IN 
NATURAL HISTORY, 


FEELING a great veneration for the memory of the cele- 
brated man whose name stands at the head of this page, 
and having taken some trouble to make ourselves ac- 
quainted with his private and professional character, we 
feel much pleasure in submitting the subjoined biogra- 
phical sketch to the readers of the Hiperntan MaGazine. 

Edward Jenner was born on the 17th of May, 1749, 
at Berkeley in Gloucestershire. His father, the Rev. 
Stephen Jenner, was rector of Rockhampton, and his 
mother was a Miss Head, daughter of the Rev. Heary 
Head, who at one time held the living of Berkley. 
Edward was the youngest of three brothers, and his 
father having died in the year 1754, his eldest brother, 
Stephen, took charge of him when he was only five 
years old. In three years afterwards he was sent to 
school, and placed under the care of the Rev. Dr. 
Washbourne at Cirencester, where he made considerable. 
progress, and soon began to evince a great taste for the 
study of Natural History. Whilst his schoolfellows spent 
their recreation hours in play or amusement, little 
Jenner employed his time in seeking objects connected 
with natural history, such as fossils, flowers, birds’-nests, 
etc.; and before he was nine years old he had, amongst 
other curiosities, a collection of the nests of the dormouse. 
Having spent some years at school, he was removed to 
Sodbury, near Bristol, where he became the pupil of a 
Mr. Ludlow, an eminent surgeon. When the term of 
studentship with that gentleman expired, he went to 
London, and became a pupil of the celebrated John 
Hunter, in whose house he resided for a period of two 
years. This was, indeed, a very remarkable era in the 
life of Edward Jenner. ‘To become at once both the 
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pupil and companion of oue of the most distinguished 
medical men Great Britain ever produced, was an ad- 
vantage rarely to be met, for it gave him a position and 
an opportunity of acquiring professional information 
which seldom falls to the lot of any student. All this 
good luck was well deserved and fully appreciated by its 
recipient, who, actuated by a great desire for knowledge, 
became an incessant labourer in the great vineyard of 
science. At this time Jenner had not quite attained 
the age of twenty-one, whilst his great master was in 
the forty-second year of his age. ‘This disparity of 
years appeared to be lost in the similarity of tastes and 
love of truth which alike characterised the illustrious 
preceptor and the zealous pupil in their pursuit of 
knowledge. Mr. Hunter was at this time surgeon to 
St. George’s Hospital, and proprietor of the Menagerie 
which he had some years previously established at 
Brompton, where he made his observations and carried 
on his inquiries relative to the habits and organization 
of animals. In 1761, when Captain Cook returned to 
England after his first voyage of discovery, he brought 
with him several valuable specimens of natural history 
which had been collected by Sir Joseph Banks, but 
were chiefly prepared and arranged by Mr. Jenner, who 
had been appointed Curator for that purpose on the 
special recommendation of his preceptor and friend, Mr. 
Hunter. He manifested so much knowledge and dex- 
terity in the duty assigned to him, that he was offered 
the appointment uf naturalist iu the second expedition 
which sailed in 1772. This flattering offer he grace- 
fully refused, assiguing as a reason for doing so, ‘ that 
lhe was anxious to reside in the locality in which he 
ws born.” Mr. Jenner having completed his profes- 
tional studies, parted with his illustrious preceptor, 
Mr. Hunter, with whom he carried on an interesting 
and affectionate correspondence for many years after 
their personal separation. When Dr. Jenner returned 
to Berkeley, bringing with him strong letters of recom- 
mendation from the most eminent medical men in 
Londou, it was but natural that he should soon become 
engaged in practice, which rapidly increased in a district 
where both himself and his family were favourably 
known before; however, he never lust his early taste 
for natural history, which had become greatly deve- 
loped during his residence in London under the guid- 
ance of the master mind of Mr. Hunter, With manners 
mild and fascinating, and professional acquirements 
beyond his years, he soon became a great favuurite with 
all persons who had the happiness of making his ac- 
quaintance. 

The following graphic description of his appearance 
and manners at this period of his life, was written by an 
old friend, Mr. Edward Gardner :— 


‘*His height was rather under the middle size ; his per- 
son robust, but active and well formed. In his dress he 
was peculiarly neat, and every thing about him showed 
the man intent and serious, and well prepared to meet the 
duties of his calling. When I first saw him it was on 
Frampton Green ; I was somewhat his junior in years, and 
had heard so much of Mr. Jenner of Berkeley, that I had no 
small curiosity to see him, He was dressed in a blue coat 








and yellow buttons, buckskins, well-polished jockey-boots 
with handsome silver spurs, and he carried a smart whi 

with silver handle. His hair, after the fashion of the time, 
was done up in a club, and he wore a broad-brimmed hat, 
We were introduced on that occasion, and I was delighted 
and astonished. I was prepared to find an accomplished 
man, and all the country spoke of him as a skilful surgeoy 
and a great naturalist, but I did not expect to find him s9 
much at home on other matters. I who had been spendin 

my time and cultivating my judgment by abstract study, 
and smit from my boyhood with the love of song, had 
sought my amusements in the rosy fields of imagination, 
was not less surprised than gratified to find that the 
ancient affinity between Apollo and Esculapius was s0 
well maintained in his person.” 


His friend Dr. Baron writes thus : 


“Such was the attachment of Jenner’s friends at this 
time, so much did they court and prize his society, and so 
highly did they value his amusing and interesting conver. 
sation, that they would accompany him on his way home 
for miles in order that the pleasure they derived from his 
company might be prolonged. This arose from the singular 
and happy union of scientific and original observation with 
the playfulness of mirth and wit of familiar intercourse. 
His recreations from his more severe studies at this time 
consisted of the cultivation of polite literature, and he 
occasionally sought an acquaintance with the Muses. He 
had a peculiar facility, even in common conversation, in 
clothing his remarks in the gay and lively colours of 
poetry.” 


His capability in this way, and the amiability and 
gentleness of his disposition, may be inferred from the 
perusal of the subjoined : 


** ADDRESS TO A ROBIN REDBREAST, 


“* Core sweetest of the feathered throng 
And soothe me with thy plaintive song ; 
Come to my cot devoid oF fear ; 

No danger shall await thee here ; 

No prowling cat with whiskered face 
Approaches this sequestered place ; 

No schoolboy with his willow bow 

Shall aim at thee a murd'rous blow. 

No wily lim’d twig ere molest 

Thy olive wing or crimson breast. 

Thy cup, sweet bird, I'll daily fill, 

At yonder cressy, bubbling rill ; 

Thy board shall plenteously be spread 
With crumblets of the nicest bread. 
And when rude Winter comes and shows 
His icicles and shivering snows, 

Hop o’er my cheering hearth, and be 
One of my peaceful family ; 

Then soothe me with thy plaintive song, 
Thou sweetest of the feathered throng !” 


A talent fur observation and inferential deduction is 
perhaps the highest gift that a medical man can possess, 
and that Dr. Jenner was endowed with this great desi- 
deratum will, we think, be admitted by our readers 
when they peruse the annexed lines, in which we recog- 
nise, at a glance, the accuracy and keen perception of 
a naturalist combined with the fancy of the poet. They 
were suggested and written under the following circum- 
stances : ae 

The doctor, having been invited by a friend to joi 
him in a country excursion which he was disposed to 
accept; but the weather having assumed an inauspicious 
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appearance, or to use medical phraseology, exhibited 
the premouitory symptoms of a rainy day, he sent the 
following apology : 
«“‘The hollow winds begin to blow, 
The clouds look black, the glass is low ; 
The soot falls down, the spaniels sleep, 
And spiders from their eobwebs creep. 
Last night's sun went pale to bed, 
The moon in halos hid her head ; 
The boding shepherd heaves a sigh, 
For see ! a rainbow spans the sky. 
The walis are damp, the ditches smell, 
Clos’d is the pink-eyed pimpernel. 
Hark! how the chairs and tables crack, 
Old Betty's joints are on the rack ; 
Loud quack the ducks, the peacocks cry, 
The distant hills are looking nigh. 
How restless are the snorting swine ; 
The busy flies disturb the kine. 
Low o'er the grass the swallow wings, 
The cricket too, how loud he sings ; 
Puss on the hearth, with velvet paws, 
Sits smoothing o’er her whiskered jaws. 
Thro’ the clear stream the fishes rise; 
And nimbly catch the incautious flies. 
The sheep were seen at early light, 
Cropping the meads with eager bite. 
Tho’ June the air is cold and chili, 
The mellow blackbird’s voice is still ; 
The glow-worms, numerous and bright, 
illum’d the dewy dell jast night. 
At dusk the squalid toad was seen, 
Hopping, coding o’er the green. 
The frog has lost his yellow vest, 
And in a dingy suit is dressed. 
The leech disturbed, is nearly risen 
Quite to the summit of his prison. 
The whirling wind the dust obeys, 
And in the rapid eddy plays. 
My dog, so altered in his taste, 
Quits mutton bones on grass to feast. 
And see yon rooks, how odd their flight ! 
They imitate the gliding kite, 
Or seem precipitate to fall, 
As if they felt the piercing ball : 
Twill surely rain, fon with sorrow, 
Our jaunt must be put off to-morrow.” 


Jenner was very fond of music, and could play the 
violin and flute, compose songs which he would occa- 
sionally sing sweetly, for the entertainment and gratifi- 
cation of his friends. So great and varied was his 
information, comprehensive his genius, and abundant 
his resources, that, although naturally fond of society, 
he was never “less alone than when alone,” viewing 
Nature’s stupendous landscape, and at the same time 
contemplating and soliloquising upon the wonderful 
works of the Omnipotent Creator of all things! As 
has been already stated, the personal separation of 
Hunter and Jenner had not the slightest effect in di- 
minishing the fond attachment and feelings of friendship 
which they mutually entertained towards each other, 
up to the time of Mr. Hunter’s much-lamented death. 
On the contrary, they kept up a constant correspondence, 
conceived and expressed in terms of the greatest esteem, 
—exchanging presents, and mutually assisting each 
other in advancing the sciences of natural history, 


lished by their friend and cotemporary, Dr. Baron, 
from whose very interesting work we shall take the 
liberty of making a few extracts. Unfortunately some 
of the letters have not been regularly dated ; however, 
there can be no doubt whatever of their authenticity, 
or the accuracy of the information contained in them. 


Mr. Hunter to Dr. Jenner. 


‘* Dear Jenner, 

**T received yours, and was extremely happy, to hear 
of your success in business. I hope it will continue. Iam 
obliged to you for thinking of me, especially in my Natural 
History. I shall be glad ot your observations on the cuckoo 
and upon the breeding of toads; be as particular as you 
possibly can. If you can pick up anything that is curious, 
prepare it for me either in the flesh or fish way. 

“« Ever yours, “Joun Hunter,” 


The following letters are of similar import, and we 
hope will not be deemed uninteresting by our readers. 


“Dear Jenner. 

“*T received your salmon and very fresh, and just ex- 
amined enough to want another, but will wait till another 
season. If I was to have anvther it would be one that 
had just spawned. I will take a cock salmon when you 
please. 

‘- If you catch any bats let me have some of them ; and 
those you try yourself, open a hole in the belly, just size 
enough to admit the ball; put the ball down tuwards ths 

lvis, and observe the heat there ; then up towards the 

iaphragm, and observe the heat there ; observe the fluidity 
of the blood ; do all this ina cold place. See if you can catch 
the number of pulsations and the frequency of the breathing 
in the bat without torture. If the frost is hard, see what 
vegetables will freeze; bure a hole in a large tree, and see 
whether the sap runs out, which will show if it is not frozen. 
I am afraid you have not a proper thermometer. I will 
send you one. 

‘* Yours much obliged, JNxo. Hunter.” 

‘** Dear Jenner, 
“‘T have many things from you, and will thank you in 
the lump; but while I thank you, let me kuow what I owe 
you. I have a great scheme to communicate to you, and 
want you to take a part in it ; but remember it is as yet a 
most profound secret. My scheme isto teach Natural His- 
tory, in which will be included anatomy, both human and 
comparative. The labour of it is too much for oe man ; 
therefore I must have some person to assist, but who thas 
person shall be is the difficulty. When running over a 
variety of people, you have cume into my mind among the 
rest. Now, if it isa scheme you would like, aud a possibility 
of your leaving the country, and at the same time able and 
willing to lay down a thousand guineas, I will send you the 
whole proposal ; butif you cannot leave the country on any 
terms, then it is unnecessary to go any further, and all [ 
have to beg is to keep it a secret. I know the scheme 
itself will be to your taste. Before you consult any of your 
friends, consult yourself, and ask can I go to London, aud 
can I give one thousand guineas for any chance that can be 
worth it? Let me hear from you soon, 
“Yours, J. Hunrer.” 


Jenner declined the offer, and wrote to Hunter to 
that effect ; and received the following reply in return, 


*¢ Dear Jenner, 

‘*T received yours in answer to mine, which I should 
have answered sooner. I own I suspected it would not do, 
yet asI did intend such a scheme, I was iuclined to give 
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solving it? I think your solution is just. Repeat all the 
experiments on the hedgehog as soon as you receive this, 
and they will give you the solution. Try the heat; cut 
off a leg at the same place, cut off the head, expose the 
heart, and let me know the result of the whole. 

*““Yours, Joun Hunter.” 


Many letters similar to the foregoing passed between 
those great naturalists and good men, until the much- 
lamented death of Mr. Hunter closed their correspond- 
ence in 1793. 

Many years previously to Mr. Hunter’s death he 
wrote to.his friend Jenner, requesting him to direct his 
attention to the natural history of the cuckoo. This 
request was most willingly complied with by the latter, 
not only because it was made by his quondam master 
and great friend, but it was also quite in accordance 
with his own taste as an indefatigable ornithologist. 

Jenner soon commenced his inquiries and investiga- 
tions into the natural history of the cuckoo, by enlisting 
in the cause as many friends and trustworthy agents 
as he could procure, and after the lapse of some years 
he forwarded the following interesting communication 
to Mr. Hunter as the result of his labours. 


“ Dear Sir, 

** Having at your request, employed some of my leisure 
hours in vey neva, Bd the natural history of the cuckoo, 
I beg leave to lay before you the result of my observations, 
with a hope that they may tend to illustrate a subject 
hitherto not sufficiently investigated ; and should what is 
here offered prove, in your opinion, deserving the attention 
of the Royal Society, you will do me the honour of pre- 
senting it to that learned body. 

“The first appearance of the cuckoo in Gloucestershire, 
(the part of England where these observations were made, ) 
is about the 17th of April. ‘The song of the male, which is 
well known, soon proclaims its arrival. The song of the 
female (if the peculiar notes of which it is composed may 
be so called) is widely different, and has been so little at- 
tended to, that I believe few are acquainted with it. Iknow 
not how to convey to you a proper idea of it by comparison 
with the notes of other birds ; but the cry of the dab-chick 
bears the nearest resemblance to it. 

“Unlike the generality of birds, cuckoos do not pair. 
When the female appears she is often attended by two 
or three males. From the time of her appearance, till after 
the middle of summer, the nests of the birds selected to 
receive her eggs are to be found in great abundance ; but 
like other migrating, she does not begin to lay till some 
weeks after her arrival. I never could procure an egg un- 
til after the middle of May, although probably, an early- 
coming cuckoo may produce one sooner. 

‘*'The cuckoo makes choice of the nests of a great variety 
of small birds, Ihave known its eggs to be entrusted to 
the care of the hedge-sparrow, the water-wagtail, titlark, 
the yellow-hammer, the en linnet, and the whirchat. 
Amongst these it generally selects the three former, but 
shows much greater partiality to the hedge-sparrow than 
to any of the rest; therefore, for avoiding confusion, this 
bird only will be considered, in the following account, as 
the foster-parent to the cuckoo, except in instances which 
are particularly specified. 

“The hedge-sparrow commonly takes upfour or five da: 
in laying hereggs. During this time (generally after she 
has laid one or two) the cuckoo continues to deposit her 
egg among the rest, leaving the future care of it entirely to 
the hedge-sparrow, This intrusion often occasions some 
discomfiture ; for the old hedge-sparrow, whilst she is sit- 
ting, not unfrequently throws out some of her own eggs, 





and sometimes injures them in such a way that they become 
addle ; so that it more frequently happens that nie two or 
three hedge-sparrows’ eggs are hatched with the cuckoo’s 
than otherwise ; but she sits the same length of time as if 
no foreign egg had been introduced ; the cuckoo’s egg re- 
quiring no longer incubation than her own. However, I 
have never seen an instance where the hedge-sparrow hag 
ever thrown out or injured the egg of the cuckoo. 

‘“When the hedge-sparrow has sat her usual time, and 
disengaged the young cuckoo and some of her own offspring 
from the shell, * her own young ones, and any of her eggs 
that remained unhatched are soon turned out, the young 
cuckoo remaining possessor of the nest, and sole object of 
her future care. The young birds are not previously killed, 
nor are the eggs demolished, but all are left to perish to- 
gether, either entangled about the bush which contains 
the nest, or lying on the ground under it. 

“The early fate of the young hedge-sparrows is a cir. 
cumstance that has been noticed by others, but attributed 
to wrong causes. A variety of conjectures have been formed 
upon it: some have supposed the parent cuckoo the author 
of their destruction, while others, as erroneously have pro- 
nounced them smothered by the disproportionate size of 
their fellow nestling. Now, the cuckvo’s egg being not 
much larger than the hedge-sparrow’s (as I shall more fully 
point out hereafter, ) it necessarily follows that at first there 
can be no great difference in the size of the birds just 
burst from the shell. Of the fallacy of the former as- 
sertion also, I was some years ago convinced by havin 
found that many cuckoos were hatched in the nests o 
other birds after the old had disappeared ; and by seeing 
the same fate then attend the nestling sparrows as during 
the appearance of the old cuckoo in this ge 4 But 
before I proceed to the facts relating to the death of the 
young sparrows, it will be proper to lay before you some 
examples of the incubation of the egg, and the rearing of 
the young cuckoo, since the well-known fact has been con- 
troverted by an author who has lately written on this 
subject ; ¢ and since it isa fact so much out of the ordinary 
course of nature, it may still probably be disbelieved by 
others. 

** EXAMPLE I.—The titlark is frequently selected by the 
cuckoo to take charge of its young one ; but as it is s bird 
less familiar than many I have mentioned, its nest is not 
so often discovered. have, nevertheless, had several 
cuckoo’s eggs brought to me that were found in titlark’s 
nests, and had one opportunity of seeing the young cuckoo 
in the nest of this bird. I saw the old birds feed it repeat- 
edly, and to satisfy myself that they were really titlarks, 
shot them both and found them to be so. 

‘* ExaMPLe II.—A cuckoo laid her egg in a water-wag: 
tail’s nest in the thatch of an old cottage. The wagtail sat 
the usual time, and then hatched all the eggs but one; 
which, with all the young ones, except the cuckoo, was 
turned out of the nest. The young birds, consisting of five, 
were found upon a rafter that projected under the thatch, 
and with them was the egg not the least injured. On exa- 
mining the egg, I found the young wagtail it contained 
quite perfect, and just in such a state as birds are when 
ready to be disengaged from the shell. The cuckoo was 
reared by the wagtails till it was nearly capable of flying, 
when it was killed by an accident. 

‘“*ExaMPLE LII.—A hedgesparrow built her nest in a haw- 
thorn bush in a timber-yard. After she had laid +wo eggs 
a cuckoo dropped ina third. The sparrow continued lay- 
ing as if nothing had happened, and then sat. 

*« June 20th, 1786. On inspecting the nest I found that 
the bird had hatched this morning, and that everything 
but the young cuckoo was thrown out under the nest. 
found one of the young hedgesparrows dead, and om 
by the side of the nest entangled with the coarse wooey 


* The young cuckoo is generally hatched first. 
t The Honorable Daines Barrington. 
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materials that formed its outside covering. On examinin, 
the egg, I found one end of the shell a little cracked, an 
could see that the sparrow it contained was yet alive. It 
was then restored to the nest, but in a few minutes it was 
thrown out. The egg being again suspended by the outside 
of the nest, was saved from pao To see what would 
happen if the cuckoo was removed, I took out the cuckoo, 
a placed the egg containing the hedgesparrow in the nest 
in its stead. The old birds, during this time, flew about 
the spot, showing signs of great anxiety ; but when I with- 
drew they quickly came to the nest again. On looking into 
it in a quarter of an hour afterwards, I found the young 
one completely hatched, warm, and lively. The hedge- 
ws were suffered to remain undisturbed with their 
new charge for three hours (during which time they 

id every attention to it) when the cuckoo was again put 
into the nest. The old sparrows had been so much dis- 
turbed by those intrusions, that for some time they showed 
an unwillingness to come to it; however, at length, they 
came, and on examining the nest again in a few minutes, I 
found the young sparrow was tumbled out. It was a 
second time restored, but again shared the same fate. 

‘ From these experiments, and supposing, from the feeble 

ce of the young cuckoo just disengaged from the 

shell, that it was utterly incapable of displacing either the 

or young sparrows, I was induced to believe that the 

> nd a were the only agents engaged in this seeming 

unnatural business ; but I afterwards clearly perceived the 

vause of this strange phenomenon, by discovering the young 

cuckoo in the act of displacing its fellow-nestlings, as the 
following relation will fully evince : 

“June 18th, 1787. I examined the nest of the hedge- 
sparrow, which then contained a cuckoo’s and three hedge- 
ee e On inspecting the day following, I found 
the bird hatched, but that the nest now contained only 
@ young cuckoo and one young hedgesparrow. The nest 
was a so near the extremity of the hedge, that I could 
see distinctly what was going on in it ; and to my astonish- 
ment, saw the young cuckoo, though so newly hatched, in 
the act of turning out the young hedgesparrow. 

“The mode of accomplishing this was very curious. The 
little animal, with the assistance of its wings, contrived to 
get the bird upon its back, and making a lodgment for the 

arden by elevating its elbows, clambered backward with it 
up the side of the nest till it reached the top, where, rest- 
ing for a moment, it threw off its load with a jerk, and quite 
disengaged it from the nest. It remained in this situa- 
tion a short time, feeling about with the extremities of its 
wings, as if to be convinced whether the business was pro- 
perly executed, and then dropped into the nest again, With 
these (the extremities of its wings) I have often seen it exa- 
mine, as it were an egg and nestling, before it began its ope- 
rations, and the nice sensibility which these parts ap 
to seemed sufficiently to compensate for the want of 
sight, of which, as yet, it was destitute. I afterwards put 
in an egg, and this, by a similar process, was conveyed to 
the edge of the nest, and thrown out. These experiments 
I have since repeated several times, in different nests, and 
have always found the young cuckoo dis to act in the 
Samemanner. In climbing up the nest, it sometimes drops 
its burden, and thus is foiled in its endeavours ; but after a 
little respite, the work is resumed, and goes on almost inces- 
santly till it is effected. It is wonderful to see the extra- 
ordinary exertions of the young cuckoo when it is two or 
three days old. If a bird be put into the nest with it, that 
1s too weighty for it to lift out, in this state it seems ever 
restless and uneasy. But this disposition for turning out 
its companions begins to decline from the time it is two or 
three till it is about twelve days old, when, as far as I have 
hitherto seen, it ceases. Indeed, the disposition for throw- 
ing out the Bg appears to cease a few , ore sooner ; for I 
have frequently seen the young cuckoo, after it had been 

atched nine or ten days, remove a nestling that had been 
Placed in the nest with it, when it suffered an egg, put there 








at the same time, to remain unmolested. The singularity 
of its shape is well adapted to these purposes ; for, different 
from other newly-hatcted birds, its back, from the scapule 
(shoulder blades) downwards, is very broad, with a consider- 
able depression in the middle. This depression seems formed 
by nature for the design of giving a more secure lodgment to 
the egg of the hedge-sparrow, or its young one, when the 
young cuckoo is employed in removing either of them from 
the nest. When it is about twelve days old this cavity is 
quite filled up, and then the back assumes the shape of 
nestling birds in general. 

‘*Having found that the old hedge-sparrow commonly 
throws out some of her own eggs, after the nest has received 
the cuckoo’s, and not knowing how she might dispose of 
her young, if the young cuckoo was deprived of the power 
of dispossessing them of the nest, I made the following 
experiment :— 

“July 9th. A young cuckoo that had been hatched by a 
hedge-sparrow about four hours, was cunfined in the nest in 
such a manner that it could not possibly turn out the young 
hedge-sparrows which were hatched at the same time, 
though it was almost incessantly making attempts to effect 
it. The consequence was, the old birds fed the whole alike, 
and appeared in every respect to pay the same attention to 
their own young as to the young cuckoo, until the 13th, 
when the nest was unfortunately plundered. 

‘* The smallness of the cuckoo’s, in proportion to the size 
of the bird, is a circumstance that hitherto, I believe, has 
escaped the notice of the ornithologist. So great is the 
disproportion, that in general it is smaller than that of a 
house-sparrow ; whereas the difference in the size of the 
birds is nearly as five to one! I have used the term ‘in 
general,’ because eggs produced at different times, by the 
same bird, will vary very much in size. I have found a 
cuckoo’s egg so light that it weighed only forty-three grains, 
and so heavy that it weighed fifty-five grains. The colovr 
of the cuckoo’s egg is extremely variable ; some. both in 
ground and pencilling, very much resemble the house-spar- 
row’s; some are indistinctly covered with bran-coloured 
spots; and others are marked with streaks of black, re: 
sembling in some measure the eggs of the yellow-hammer. 

‘*The circumstance of the young cuckoo being destined 
hy nature to throw out the young a nentane seems to 
account for the poe cuckoo’s dropping her egg in the nests 
of birds so small as those J have particularised. If she were 
to do this in the nest of a bird which produced a large egg, 
and consequently a large nestling, the young cuckoo would, 
probably, tind insurmountable difficulty in solely possessing 
the nest, as its exertions would be unequal to the labour 
of turning out the young birds. Besides, though many of 
the larger birds might have fed the nestling cuckoo very 
properly, had it been committed to their charge, yet they 
could not have their own young to be sacrificed for the ac- 
commodation of the cuckoo, in such great numbers as the 
smaller ones, which are so much more abundant ; for, though 
it would be a vain attempt to calculate the numbers of the 
nestlings destroyed by the cuckoo, yet the slightest obser- 
vation would be sufficient to convince us that they must be 
very large. 

“ Hence it may be remarked that, though nature permits 
the young cuckoo to make this great waste, yet the animals 
thus destroyed are not thrown away or rendered useless. 
At the season when this happens, great numbers of quadru- 
peds and reptiles are seeking provision ; and if they tind 
the callow nestlings which have fallen victims to the young 
cuckoo, they are furnished with food well adapted to their 
peculiar state. 

“It appears a little extraordinary that two cuckoos’ eggs 
should even be deposited in the same nest, as the young one 
»roduced from one of them must inevitably | pre ; yet [ 
—_ known two instances of this kind, one of which I shall 
relate :— 

‘June 27th, 1787. Two cuckoos and a hedge-sparrow 
were hatched in the same nest this morning; one hedge- 
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sparrow’s egg remained unhatched. In a few hours after a 
contest began between the two cuckoos for the possession 
of the nest, which continued undetermined till the next 
afternoon when one of them, somewhat superior in size, 
turned out the other, together with the young hedge-spar- 
row and the unhatched egg. This contest was very remark- 
able : the combatants alternately appeared to have the ad- 
vantage, each carried the other several times nearly to the 
top of the nest, and then sank down again, oppressed by 
the weight of its burden ; till at length, after various efforts, 
the strongest prevailed, and was afterwards brought up 
(reared) by the hedge-sparrow. 

‘I now come to consider the principal matter that has 

sitated the mind of the naturalist respecting the cuckoo, 
viz. :-—* Why, like other birds, it should not build a nest, incu- 
bate its eggs, and rear its young? There is, certainly, no rea- 
son to be assigned, from the formation of this bird, why, in 
common with others, it should not perform all these several 
offices, for it is in every respect perfectly formed for collect- 
ing materials and building a nest ; neither its external shape 
nor internal structure prevent it from incubation ; nor is it 
by any means incapacitated from bringing food for its youny. 
It would be useless to enumerate the various opinions of 
authors on this subject, from Aristotle to the present time. 
Those of the ancients appear to be either visionary or erro- 
neous ; and the attempts of the moderns towards its inves- 
tigation have been confined within very narrow limits ; for 
they have gone but little further in their researches than to 
examine the constitution and structure of the bird, and 
having found it possessed of a capacious stomach, with a 
thin external covering, concluded that the pressure upon this 
part, in a sitting posture, prevented incubation. They have 
not considered that many of the birds which incubate have 
stomachs analogous to those of the cuckoo’s. The stomach 
of the owl, for example, is proportionally capacious, and is 
almost as thinly covered with external integuments. Nor 
have they considered that the stomachs of the nestlings 
are always much distended with food ; and that this very 
part, during the whole time of their confinement to the 
nest, supports, in a great degree, the weight of the whole 
body ; whereas, in a sitting bird, it is not nearly so much 
pressed upon ; for the breast, in that case, fills up chiefly 
the cavity of the nest ; for which purpose, from its natural 
convexity, it is admirably well fitted. 

“These observations, I presume, may be sufficient to 
shew that the cuckoo is not rendered incapable of sitting 
through a peculiarity either in the formation or situation in 
the stomach. . - YLowhat cause, then, may we attribute 
the singularities of the cuckoo? May they not be owing to 
the following circumstances? The short residence this bird 
is allowed to make in the country where it is destined to 
Propagate its species, and the call that nature has upon it, 

uring that short residence, to produce a numerous progeny. 

**'The cuckoo’s first appearance here (Gloucestershire) is 
about the middle of April, commonly on the 17th. Its egg 
is not ready for incubation for some weeks after its arrival, 
seldom before the middle of May. A fortnight is taken up 
by the sitting bird in hatching the egg. The young bird 
generally continues three weeks in the nest before it flies, 
and the foster-parents feed it more than five weeks after 
this period ; so that, if a cuckoo should be ready with an 
egg much sooner than the time pointed out, not a single 
nestling, even one of the earliest, would be fit to provide 
for itself before its parent would be instinctively directed 
to seek a new residence, and be thus compelled to abandon 
its young one ; for the old cuckoos take their final leave of 
this country the first week in July. 

‘* Had nature allowed the cuckoo to have staid here as 
long as some other migratory birds, which produce a single 
set of young ones, (as the swift and nightingale, for exam- 
ple,) and had aliowed her to have reared as ed a number 
as any bird is capable of bringing up at one time, these 
might not be sufficient to have answered her purpose ; but 
Ly sending the cuckoo from one nest to another, she is re- 





duced to the same state as the bird whose nest we 
rob of an egg, in which case the stimulus for incubation jy 
suspended. The cuckoo, not being subject to the commog 
interruptions, goes on laying from the time she begins til] 
the eve of her departure from this country ; for, a though 
the old cuckoos, in general, take their leave the first week 
in July, yet I have known an instance of an egg being 
hatched in the nest of a hedge-sparrow so late as the 15th 
Among the many peculiarities of the young cuckoo, there 
is one that shows itself very early. Long before it leaves 
the nest, it frequently, when irritated, assumes the manner 
of a bird of prey, looks furious, throws itself back, and 
pecks at anything presented to it with great vehemenee, at 
the same time making a chuckling noise like a young hawk. 
Sometimes, when disturbed in a smaller degree, it makes a 
kind of hissing noise, accompanied with a heaving motion 
of the whole body. The growth of the cuckoo is uncom. 
monly rapid. The chirp is plaintive, !ike that of the hedge. 
sparrow; but the sound is not acquired from the foster. 
parent, as it is the same whether it be reared by the hedge- 
sparrow or any other bird. It never acquires the adult note 
uring its stay in this country. There seems to be no pre. 
cise time fixed for the departure of the young cuckoos; I 
believe they go off in succession, probably as soon as the 
are capable of taking care of themselves; for, alth 
they stay here till they become nearly equal in plumage and 
size to the old cuckoo, yet in this very state the <a 
care of the hedge-sparrow is not withheld from them. 
have frequently seen the young cuckoo of such a size that 
the hedge sparrow was perched on its back or half-expanded 
wing, in order to gain sufficient elevation to put the food 
into its mouth. At this advanced age, I believe young 
cuckoos procure some food for themselves, like the young 
rook, for instance, which in part feeds itself, and is partly 
fed by the old ones, till the approach of the pairing season. 
If they did not go off in succession, it is probable we should 
see them in great numbers by the middle of August, as 
they are to be found in great pleuty wnen in a nestli 
state, they must now appear very numerous, since all 
them must have quit the nest before this time. But this is 
not the case ; for they are not more numerous at any season 
than they are in the months of May and June. 

‘¢The same instinctive impulse which directs the cuckoo 
to deposit her eggs in the nests of other birds, directs her 
young one to throw out the eggs and young of the owner of 
the nest. The scheme of nature would be incomplete with- 
out it ; for it would be extremely difficult, if not impossible, 
for the little birds destined to find sueccour for the cuckoo 
to find it also for their own young ones, after a certain 
period ; nor would there be room for the whole to inhabit 
the nest. ‘ 

“Thus, sir, I have, with much pleasure, complied with 
your request, and laid before you such observations as I 
have hitherto been capable of making on the natural history 
of the cuckoo; and should they throw some light on a sub- 
ject that has long remained in obscurity, I shall not think 
that my time has been ill-employed. : 

‘“‘ With a grateful sense of the many obligations I owe 
to the friendship with which you have so long hon 


me, 
*“Tremain, &c., Evwarb JENNER. 
“ Berkley, December 27th, 1787.” 


We have now exceeded the limits prescribed for our 
observance, but our self-imposed task is by no means 
complete. What we have stated in the preceding pages 
would merely give the uninitiated some idea of Dr. 
Jenner as an accomplished gentleman, who had ear 
nestly devoted himself to the study of natural history; 
but the great discovery of his life, with which his name 
is inseparably associated, and by which he became the 


‘benefactor of mankind, and involved future generationd 
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in a debt of gratitude which never can be repaid, has 
not as yet been mentioned. 

Itis scarcely necessary to say we mean the prophy- 
lactic power of cowpock, by the judicious propagation 
of which, the human race may be rendered exempt 
from the invasion of one of the most loathsome, malig- 
nant, and fatal diseases known to the medical world: 
namely, SMaLL-Pox. 





A CANADIAN FESTIVAL. 
BY CAVIARE. 


Rovnp the oak trees, round the oak trees, round the palms 
and pine trunks hoary, 

Bearded with the moss of ages, linked in dim cathedral 
arches, 

Gather we, as, setting seaward, sinks the sun behind the 
forests ; 

And the moon, a white-cheeked phantom, walks amid the 
rosy meadows ; 

As the first star, born of twilight, trembles overhead the 


cedars, 

And the marsh fowl, westward flying, fleck the slow de- 
creasing splendour, 

And the smoke plumes from our log huts, glimmer bluely, 
upward flowing ;— 

We are gathered, not in silence, for the hour hath inspi- 
ration, 

We are gathered, not in dolour, though our hearts are 
brimmed with sorrow, — 

Sorrow for the Past behind us—sorrow for the Future 
coming ; 

Ruined homes and lonely churchyards ; peace and cant 
and rotting quiet, 

Banners flaunted, not in battle, but on courtly towers and 


breezes, 
Swords flashed forward, not in conflict, but like faggots 


bound together. 

Ah ! the world forgets its mission ; ah! the days are grow- 
ing coarser, 

And the ov of common natures mixes with the brighter 
metal 


Till the earth is bronzed with meanness ; and the watch- 
cries of our fathers 

Blazon hatchments, blazon tombstones ; dumb yet myriad- 
voiced reproaches 

To the sloth that eats the Present, and the shame that waits 
the Future. 


Let us hope: within the darkness which doth front our 
straining vision, 

Something new is taking birth and struggling bravely to 
the sunlight ; 

Infant wailings! yet we hear them; baby pleadings! they 


have potence. 
And anon shall swell to thunders ; when the tender hands 
‘ow firmer, 
Broader in their grasp of finger, stronger in their knitted 
muscle, 


Fit to hurl broad bolts and upwards bear the buckler, in 
whose shadow, 

ee maddened by oppression, and athirst for retribu- 
jon, 

Forest-hewers, water-bearers to the God-accursed oppressors, 

Shall fling down their tools and shackles, and arrayed in 
triple conscience, 

Forward, onward, wheresoever Right is bound and Power 
1s rampant, 

Bear the creed of liberation, and the shafts that smite 
Resistance, 





Dimly seaward, where the silence broodeth black across 
the orient ; 

Kingdom of a million mornings—gates that daily bloom with 
sunrise, 

Glorious East ; around whose outposts, when the fogs are 
crimson shafted 

By the arrows of the daybreak, cocks awaken, clarion- 
throated ; 

Far away behind the billows, scarfed with vapour, maned 
with lightning, 

Far below familiar planets, ever broadening through the 


twilight— 
Through the sad Canadian sunsets—lies an island sphered 


in ocean, 

Scattered o’er with flying sea mist. In her vales the green 
wheat bloometh 

Through the curvéd palms of April, and the blood-red 
moons of harvest; 

There, amid the homestead shadows, orchards riot, apples 
ripen, 

And the mellow pears wax luscious in the bronzing winds 
of Autumn. 

There in lonely woodland places, where the marsh-pool 
fringed with rushes, 

Lieth like a lake of quiet, sits the solemn pluméd heron. 

And on uplands, bramble-crested, phantom-draped, in ash 
and willow, 

Gloom the gravestones of our fathers, mothers, brothers, . 
sisters, sweethearts. 

(Christ receive them!) From the nor’land, where the cliffs 
spur back the surges, 
To the south that steeps its headlands in the swathes of the 
Atlantic, : 
Plenty floweth. Heavens! avenge us! we have wrongs 
and recollections. 

At our mother’s board we hungered, on our household 
hearths we trembled, 

Strangers fattened on our labours, slipped the red-eyed 
hounds of havoc, 

And, o’er ruined homes and altars, chased us from the land 
that bore us. 

Earth, preserve the bones bequeathed in our sorrow to thy 
keeping, 

In thy vast sepulchral silence, treasure their decaying 


ashes. 

We have said “ farewell” in patience, fixing eyes upon the 
future. 

Whe» the tumult that’s approaching, though its triumph 
hour be distant, 

Should bear witness to our vengeance. Hark! there tolls 
from out the hemlocks 

The low chimes of prayer; how often, in the valleys of 
dear Ireland, 

When the waggons crossed the corn folds, ’mid the sheaves 
of yellow barley, 

Have we heard the silver vesper, breaking through our 
harvest carols ? 

God be with it, angels watch it—Land of Saints and Bards 
and Soldiers— 

Cresset in the dark of Europe! garden of the Faith of Ages ! 

God be with it-—God be with it! though our hands delve 
foreign quarries, 

Wrenching drops of gold from granite ;—though the crown 
of man’s ambition 

Glitter on our aspirations, Ireland, we cannot forget thee! 

Glorious home of storm and darkness, bloom and radiance, 
truth and beauty, 

Blessings calm thy mournful present, triumph bless thy 
dawning future! 


Thus they sang: a group of exiles, in the low Canadian, 
silence 

Streamed the river through the forest, with asad unceasing 
wailing— 
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Wailing like a pining spirit; in the splendour o’er the tree 


to 

Eddied round the dusky eagle; and from bosks and brown- 
leafed jungles 

Shrilled the pipes of birds : slow lapsing gathered thicker 
half the twilight, 

*Till the grass was aisled in darkness. Then the log fires, 

iles of odour, 

Crackled in the crispéd clearing, and the smoke-wreaths 
drifted nor’ ward. 

And the flames in fans leaped upward, lapping tongues of 


panting crimson, 

Round the Lage boles of the pine trees and the branches of 
the cedars, ; 

Till the foliage, glimmered golden, shaken by the misty sea 
wind. 


‘Home, sing of home, of lonely Ireland, gentle Ellen! of 
our country 

Let us hear a grey tradition, hymned in peace above the 
tree tops.” 

ae, she up, a tender maiden, at the bidding of her 
over, 

Knelt beside her greyhaired father, singing, wound her 
arms around him :— 


.THE SPRING. 


Now blows the white rose round our garden pales, 
Now by the wicket, breathes-the scented briar ; 
Now flowers the happy lilac in the sun, 
Now the laburnum wakes in gusts of fire ; 
But never, never shall they bloom for me. 


High on the uplands, the brown woods are touched 
By gentle ae of morning rain ; 
The cowslip in the budding hedge-rows teems, 
The sun-eyed daisies whiten half the plain ; 
Ah never, never shall they bloom for me. 


Thou com’st, no more, to build below our eaves, 
g-winged swallow, for they are no more ! 
Poor redbreast, thou hast ceased to shrill thy heart 
In friendly shadows by our open door ! 
Ah never, never shall ye sing for me. 


Dear mother, thou hast ceased at morn to pass, 
By leafy lattices, to watch us sleep ; 
Thy palms are fettered with the salt sea-weed, 
hy head is rocking in unfathomed deep ; 
Ah never, never will thou come to me! 


O home, O friends, O long familiar haunts— 
Chapel, and brook, and wood, and mossy bridge ; 
The fisher bending by the shallow stream, 
The windmill whirring on the glebe-land’s ridge ; 
Ah! never, never shall you shine for me! 


Sad are our memories, sad unbidden tears, 
Deep mingled ecstacies of peace and pain, 
Sad are the thoughts that glimmer round our hearts— 
The odours of wild-flowers in falling rain, 
Ah! bitter, bitter are my thoughts to me! 


Good bye ! and I could say unnumbered times, 
To friend, and stream, and tree—good bye, good bye! 
Only remains to comfort us a while. 
Love, like a late light in a darkening sky, 
Ah love, in sorrow, thou abidest with me. 








—— 


She ceased, and for sorrowful pauses, around the red ring 
of the log-fire 

Dumb was the silence of anguish, whilst she nestled close 
to her father, 

And hid her white face on his bosom. Then Owen moved 
back in the darkness 

And pressed his brown hands to his eyelids : ‘‘ Sing for us, 

wen !” they clamoured ; 

‘*Sing us a song of the mountains ; a brave ballad, breath. 
ing of heather, 

And stirred with the pulses of torrents.” He, laughing, 
slung forward his rifle— 

‘*Then let’s have a chorus, my brothers ; and here’s to the 
brave iron mountains ; 

Here’s to the Galtees—hurrah! men, and long may they 
flourish defiant !” c 

Up ——- the dusk of the forest, ascended the cry of the 
exiles, 

A cataract arching a darkness, a-roar in the span of its 
falling. 


THE MOUNTAINS. 


My spurs are rusted, my coat is rent, 
My plume is dank with rain ; 
And the thistle down and the barley beard 
Are thick in my horse’s mane ; 
But my rifle’s as bright as my sweetheart’s eye, 
And my arm is strong and free— 
What care have I for your king and laws ? 
I’m an outlawed rapparee ! 
Click, click your glasses, friends, with mine, 
And give your grasp to me ; 
I’m England’s foe, I’m Ireland’s friend— 
Click, click, 1’m a rapparee ! 


The mountain cavern is my home, 
High up in the crystal air ; 
My bed is the limestone, iron-ribbed, 
And the brown heath smelling fair. 
Let George or William only send, 
His troops to burn and shoot— 
We'll meet them upon equal ground, 
And fight them foot to foot. 
Click, click your glasses, friends, with mine, 
The midnight’s made for glee ; 
Stout hearts beat fast for Ireland yet— 
Yes—I am a rapparee. 


Hunted from out our father’s homes, 
Pursued with steel and shot, 
A bloody warfare we must wage, 
Or the gibbet be our lot. 
Hurrah ! the war is welcome work, 
The hated outlaw knows ; 
He steps unto his country’s love 
O’er the corpses of his foes. 
Click, click your glasses, friends with mine, 
In coming days I see 
Stern labours for our country’s weal— 
Yes—I’m a rapparee. 


‘* Bravo! strong Owen,” they shouted, and the sorrowful 
hush of the forest ’ 
Was slit by their clear ringing bravoes, ’till the green lizard 
shvok in the grasses, 

And the fronds of the oak palpitated. Then one sung 4 
story of passion, 

And the soul-threaded tones of her anguish flowed forth on 
the air, like a wailing :— 
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TIME AND A VIOLET. 


‘Tis many years, remorseful years, since last we met ; 

The turnstile of the dark oat-field in chaff was set ; 

On the brown barn roof lurked the light that swam out of 
the moaning sea— J 

Dearest, God’s gentlest peace was mine, for thou wert there 
with me, with me. 


The purple moors, along the east, with fog were white, 

But all our garden paths ran clear into the night ; 

Over the pea-plants, blossomless, hummed many a wander- 
ing-homeward bee, 

I felt the glory of thy love, standing close by me, by 
me. 


Thou’ didst not fail when smiting bars unroofed our 
home, 
Thou didst not weep, though thy strong cheek was reft of 


bloom. 
But in the fire of suffering most patient thou didst look at 


me, 
And, though my heart was nigh to burst, weeping, I turned 
mine eyes to thee. 


What doth it gain to tell how woe crushed thy brave 


frame, 
Till — knit thy temples round with girths of 
ame ? 
Thou diedst upon the mountain scarp, in houseless, friend- 
less misery, 
For what was I? I knew not what, what could I do, but 
wail for thee ? 


Peace to thy ashes where they rest in green Kincor, 

The yellow shallows shelve in sands along the shore ; 

Peace unto thee and rest to me, from Heaven to-night, I 
only crave 

Time and a violet to plant on thy forgotten, stoneless 
grave. 


‘“‘Arrah, Willy Delany,” cried John, ‘‘ come and give us a 
tune on your bagpipe ! 
The night's getting late, and I’m anxious to dance all the 
A a giv oe a P Reidy ; hark! th 
nd give me your hand, Pe eidy ; hark! there goes 
‘the J at Dechenter , -. 
Whoo! sure ’tisn’t dreaming and crooning will do the right 
work for old Ireland. 
Jewel! look at the moon, she comes out just to peep ata 
_ Teal Kerry double. 
Give it to her, my sons, heel and toe, for they say she 
delights in diversion ! 


Then up sprang fantastical shadows, and never did Tempé 
or Provence 


Behold in the hearts of their valleys a merrier flock of wild 
dancers. 

At last the grey morning winked faintly across the hot 
breath of the revels, 

And back to the log-huts they wandered, with prayers for 
dear Ireland and freedom. 








FROM GARRYOWEN TO LONDON. 


WHEN it was autumn time, and the foliage in the public 
squares reddened in the winds ; when the solitary poplar 
in our back yard turned yellow, and dropped leaf after 
leaf on the damp flag-stones until we waded ankle-deep 
in rotting herbage; when lamps were lighted early in 
the streets, and the watchmen wore heavy coats; when 
people drove about in close carriages, and wrapped 
their shoulders in furs ; when the poor fruit and lozenge 
vendors began to look cold in the long, wind-searched 
streets, and the dome of St. Paul’s was glazed with 
frost, until it shone high over its time-blackened cylin- 
der like a huge sugar cake; when the windows were 
whitened with rime and the eaves twinkled with icicles ; 
when rotten houses shook nightly, and the chimneys 
groaned and the infirm floors gave up the dust of de- 
parted generations ; it was then I came to London. My 
object in visiting it was not to dispel ennui, for my daily 
necessities were sufficient of themselves to dissipate that 
exclusive luxury of the wealthy and indolent ; neither 
did I come as a sight-seer, in love with the monuments 
of English civilisation, and longing to behold, face to 
face, those wonderful results of human genius and in- 
dustry of which London is pre-eminently the capital. 
I had no lost love to bury—no bitter disappointment 
to forget, no agony to stifle in the roaring thoronghfares 
of the great city. Will it compromise me with the 
reader if I confess that I left bread behind me, and went 
thither to seek it? I had risen up from the hearth and 
household board, stung to the quick by what I then con- 
sidered (alas! to what does not time and the need for 
outer help reconcile us?) an unpardonable wrong, rati- 
fied and confirmed in its bitterness by the sanction of 
my relatives. 

My eldest sister, Grace, who, until this unbappy oc- 
currence turned awry the current of my affections, I 
had loved and almost reverenced, I learned to look upon 
as an enemy, whose forgiveness by me could not be pur- 
chased by any repentance of her own or intercession of 
others. She to abandon me! she to join in the rebukes 
of others, and to chide my folly—she to speak of impru- 
dence! and indulge hopes of my amendment! O Grace ! 
My mother too !—but I never loved her with the inten- 
sity of feeling with which I regarded my sister—she 
had turned on me; spoken bitter words and ventured 
on impossible predictions relative to my future. Heart- 
broken and dispirited, I abandoned home for three days, 
and on the fourth I resolved to fly G , to isolate 
myself for ever from those who, I thought, had outraged 
my feelings. Had not many men (thought J), armed 
with courage and a crust, plunged fearlessly into the great 
tides of London, aad been borne on to prosperity ? Had 
not fools carved fortunes out of its credulity? had not 
knaves meshed its prince-merchants in their toils, and 
found them ‘easy preys? ‘Thither I would venture, 
whatever curse or blessing attended the enterprise. So 
resolving, I Ixy down to sleep with London on my lips. 
And through the night, and until the sad twilight fil- 
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tered through the casements, my dreams were rarified 
into a gorgeous chain of brain pageants. Cities thronged 
with domes, and harbours bristling with the masts of a 
thousand nations, rose vividly on my elosed eyes. From 
palaces that overhung canals paved with tremulous moon- 
light, there breathed the sounds of the viol and tabor. 
From mighty steeples, pinnacled in sombre skies, 
came the golden voices of invisible bells. And the 
streets! Who is she that, beautiful as the appari- 
tion which passed through the wicket of the prophet’s 
garden at sunrise to bathe in the lilies, walks under- 
neath the terraces, divine in her wondrous beauty and 
obvious peace of soul? My Destiny! I followed her. 

Theclocks were striking three through the morning fogs 
when the vessel in which I crossed the channel steamed 
up the Thames and siackeued speed opposite Green- 
wich, The lights had already begun to twinkle in the 
windows of the palace, and from the river banks there 
arose a low murmur like the awakening of human life 
from the torpor of darkness to the active labours of day. 
Before us, the flare of London, sat high in the murky 
clouds, a vast rose-coloured splendour, fit to canopy, the 
city that loomed below it. On every side ships, whose 
huge hulls were exaggerated by the misty atmosphere, 
lay at anchor, their lamps swinging aloft. My heart 
leaped to my throat when a passenger pointed out the 
Tower of London, a stark and naked mass of masonry, 
piled up on our right. Within a stone’s throw of that 
memorable pile, long consecrated in my mind by asso- 
ciations of history and fiction, I felt as if to behold it 
compensated for all the unkindnesses of home aud all 
the penalties of travel. Near and, sti!l nearer to the 
enchanted city. Keep thy crimson glare, O heavens! 
nor let it die out, that I may plunge my palms into its 
warmth. But the glare faded, receded, and languished 
into a lemon-coloured reflection as we approached Lon- 
don Bridge. The tramp of men and horses rose audi- 
ble above the arches, through which I could see the 
lights of the city burning dimly in the distance. Lon- 
don was already awake—the pulse of labour beat briskly 
along the wharfs ; the brown-sailed lighters moving into 
mid-stream. With my luggage I descended the ship's 
side, and in a few minutes was rowing with the tide 
towards the city. I guessed at St. Paul’s, but became 
so confused about the bridges that the waterman 
laughed as he leaned to the sculls. 

* Where d’ye put up, sir?” 

I aim lost for an answer, but after a moment’s hesi- 
tation I reply—** We shall go to London.” 

“ T’m,” says my waterman, “ and where there, sir ?” 

I tell him I am not particular as to destination, and 
that he may row anywhere. 

“Knows a snug place in Temple Bar, sir,” he re- 
marks, after a pause. 

“Then take me there.” 

So, under the bridges Southwark and Blackfriars we 
rowed in silence, ceasing when we came to a wharf that 
lay almost level with the water. ‘There I disembarked 
and was led up a narrow lane, in the strect-dvors of 
which some houseless wretches were huddled up asleep. 





We emerged on the Strand, and turned into Temple Bar, 
Ten minutes later I was seated at a hot supper, and 
feeling almost inclined to cry from excitement. 

My room was small, but it had a Britannia-meta 
brightness about it which made me feel comfortable, 
Portraits of celebrated boxers were hung on the walls, 
and a cracked, but scrupulously polished looking-glass 
adorned the fire-place. Paper roses, thrust into cheap 
vases, enriched the mantel-shelf, which had a highly 
moral tone about it. My windows were hung with 
thick chintz curtains, depending from simple cornices, 
and had a very elegant effect. The roar of the streets 
was gathering under the windows when I fell asleep, 
I confess at that moment my reflections were more of a 
melancholy than a cheerful nature. The knowledge 
that my stock of money was limited, that credit was 
not to be had, and that friends there were none, in- 
creased the gloomy feelings which preyed upon me. In 
the noises of the thoroughfares, in the sounds of the 
clocks, in the human voices I heard at intervals, there 
was a significant cry which my fancy interpreted into 
‘“* Bread, bread.” So from the airy heights of hope on 
which I had dwelt pleasantly many days, I was sud- 
denly plunged into the most forlorn despondency, whilst 
I was utterly unable to account for the transition. And 
yet the change, as far as I was constituted, was abso- 
lutely and entirely natural. In my gayest moods I 
have experienced that sensation which probably in- 
spired Hood with the familiar apothegm—*“ there is 
even in happiness to make the heart afraid.” In my 
saddest moments I have frequently been visited with 
odd fancies and fugitive stimulants to laughter which 
have unrolled any silver lining that my cloud may have 
turned heavenwards. I am acquainted with men who 
turn misauthropes at a merry-making, and are ripe for 
a lark directly after a religious ceremony. 

It was brilliant life for me whilst churches and monu- 
ments, beadles and guardsmen, out-of-the-way places 
and stock lions, retained the air and fascination of no- 
velties. There was a delightful feeling in strolling 
through Westminster and shaking the dust off one’s 
shoes over the bones of the poets; to get lost in St. 
Paul’s when the evening darkness muffled the vast 
dome in frosty shadows, and draped the white marbles 
in luxurious indistinctness, A transient sense of satis- 
fied curiosity filled me for a moment as I stood before 
the tablet which remembers John Milton in Watling- 
street. Londoners never experience, for every-day 
familiarity ‘excludes, the devotional tone of mind ia 
which I stood before every stone, brass, or bit of rubbish 
which recalled through the mistiness of grey association 
the great dead. Thus for weeks I lived, dreamed, and 
existed about London, a student of Emotion more than 
an observer or connoisseur. Then came the reaction, 
when church, and statue, and monument, the objects of 
my first impassioned idolatry, looked eommon-place; 
and I turned with profound relief to squares and garden 
railings, and revelled in the tiniest glimpse of green oF 
brown foliage which the autumn had spared. Will it 
be credited that I conceived a strong aflection for three 
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wretched blades of grass which struggled up between 
the pointed stones of my window-sill—that I covered 
them night after night with a broken wine-glass, that 
they might not perish in the inclement air, and that I 
was almost affected to tears on discovering one morn- 
ing that the frost had eaten them away, in spite of my 
precautions. They were dead, and I felt as if one of the 
poor hopes which I so jealously che:ished had shrivelled 
up and expired with them, Churchyards next engaged 
my sympathies, and to them I turned. At Stepney 
there is a vast cemetery attached to the church. 
Around its unfrequented walks, whilst the leaves from 
the faded trees were blown about in crimson whirls, 
littering the graves, and clinging to the Norman 
windows, 1 have wandered listless'y day after day for 
weeks. ‘The old tombstone, several dating three and 
four centuries back, overgrown with moss and that 
peculiar churchyard fungus which grows like a sponge 
out of ancient sepulchres, I converted into sources of 
study, and shall I confess it, amusement. For the 
puff-checked angels, trumpetted and bewinged, I cared 
little ; but I affectiona‘ely remember one narrow grave 
in a sunny angle of the cemetery, out of the centre of 
which rose a little square of marble on which was in- 
scribed the word “ Ellen Marston,” and underneath it 
“Peace.” The grass was grass, the grave was the 
work of men’s hands. Some rade chisel had carved the 
inscription, and yet that simple word invested all around 
it with a sanctity and repose which stole through blind 
but willing ways to my heart, and overflowed it with 
rest. On mornings when the skies promised a cheerful 
afternoon, I walked to Battersea, and plunged amongst 
the gravestones that stud the soft sward around the 
hideous church. I found no peace written there. 
Tombstones constructed after the fashion of a chest of 
drawers, on which idle men stole out to sleep when the 
sun shone warmly ; great slabs with oval-shaped heads 
literally piebald with time ; and coffin-shaped hillocks, 
in which the nightshade flourished, had no attractions 
for an anxious and undecided mind. Yet the memo- 
ries of Battersea churchyard are dear to me ; for amongst 
the stones and turf heaps, one wild December afternoon, 
before the furze had blossomed on the downs, or the 
celandine glittered in the hedgerows, I found an unfolded 
primrose, It had slipped the palms of the approaching 
spring time, and leaped up, its healthy core bubbling 
with wholesome sap and fragrance, into the heart of 
death and desolation. And from that dainty, bright- 
eyed stranger, my soul acquired momentary strength, 
and the blessed recollection that we are never God- 
abaudoned, never hopeless. In a glass of water the 
poor floweret gladdened my little chimney-shelf for 
many days, until it perished and wasted, leaf after leaf. 
When I had visited St. Mary’s, Southwark, the Lady 
Chapel, as it is still called, I felt a strange desire to 
Visit Shapespeare’s theatre. Kuight’s London had made 
me accurately acquainted with the topography of the 
district, aud I did not fear of findiug it. Through tur- 
tuous lanes, where commerce wore rags and chains, where 
Waggons jostled each other in ncedle-eyed thoroughfares, 














where rotting masts and boiling pitch infected the air 
with a hundred smells, where dissipated-looking women 
dragged the dust heaps and channels for rags, and bits 
of metal, by lofty store-houses seemingly abandoned to 
idleness, I picked my way to the spot on which 
Shakespeare lived, a lessee, and played the ghost to his 
own Hamlet. The peaked roof of the theatre had gone, 
the front wall had fallen down, and nothing remained 
but a gable of the venerable temple. But high up 
in the wall I discovered a fire place, probably of the 
green-room in which Shakespeare’s Juliets, Portias, and 
Desdemonas, (sweet innocent boys of comely face and 
delicate figure) slipped out of their nightly hose into 
trains and petticoats. ‘* May not imagination trace 
the dust of Alexander until he find it stuffing a bung- 
hole?” And may not a gentle fancy trace Master 
William from the stage to the green-room, and thence 
to the fire-place? O hospitable hearth, whose flame has 
warmed the hands of William Shakespeare, flourish 
long! May no rude hand pull thee down! Keep thy 
traditions green, for on thy stones there burn the brands 
of immortality. 

Dreamer ! the fine phrensy of a moment hurried past, 
leaving me but a reproachful codicil. To indulge the 
luxury of dreams one needs be rich and light-hearted. 
Yet I was neither, and I dreamed—dreamed, whilst my 
whole earthly possession was the clothes I wore, and three 
poor crowns, husbanded at the expense of stinted meals 
and the contempt of my hostess. And notwithstanding 
that the wolf howled at the threshold, that the biting 
wind searched my garments, that I went to bed without 
candle-light night after night, supperless and exhausted, 
I continued to dream. The convulsions of those sor- 
rowful times alternately raised and depressed me, and 
the broken fragments of my fortunes as they caught the 
lurid light of some fresh calamity, glowed as often like 
lumps of gold and pieces of precious stone, as the red-hot 
coals, over which I should be driven by self-clected 
ordeal to walk unshod. But at times I was wrapped 
in dejection despite the glitter of the fragments, for I 
knew their appearances were falsehoods—palpable tricks 
invented to cheat the eye and deceive the soul. The 
Destiny whom I had followed—where was she? I have 
known her since for many years, and I know she plays 
the leman to her lovers’ enemies. She coquets with 
men’s souls, aud traffics on their credulity—she was 
made to be avoided. And yet that I know ber and have 
discovered the wrinkles that underlie the meretricious 
paste and rouge, I have not forgotten todream. Now, 
as of old, I abandon myself to bewildering ecstacies, 
build castles on baseless precipices, and construct hang- 
ing gardens on steeps where the ceutipede could not find 
a footing. And though when I am broad awake, I feel 
ashamed of the fancies to which I have been captive, 
I am grateful to God that in our worst moments he has 
secured us a temporary refuge from the ills of life. 
Sleep is not only a cloak but a crown, From under its 
poppied eyelids, miserable souls overlook the rough 
limits of the world, and breathe awhile the air of Para- 
dise. Let us deal charitally with enthusiasm. 
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It was only a natural consequence of the peculiar tone 
of my constitution, that I conld not succeed in reducing 
my miseries to anything like uniformity. People have 
joked on the scaffold; why should not a pennyless va- 
grant have his jest and concetto? Folly is a bad mas- 
ter; but I confess, I like the jangle of his bells, and the 
studied distraction of his raiment. Often as I sat in 
my poor lodgings, lighted only by the reflection of the 
street lamps, those bells have tinkled, faintly indeed, 
on my ear ; and, inspired by a hungry desire for change, 
I have stolen down stairs, buried myself in a passing 
crowd, and smuggled away, through slum intricacies, 
to Westminster. There was there a cheap theatre in 
oue of those seedy thoroughfares which radiate from the 
bridge to all the extremities of the metropolis. It was a 
hybrid establishment, half theatre, half public-house, with 
a villanouslow front, and anincurable smell of escaped gas. 
You passed through the bar to the theatre, a square room 
piltrily divided into boxes, pit and gallery. In the or- 
chestra there were four fiddlers and a drum, which were 
constantly engaged, whenever I was present, in playing 
Weber’s Last Waltz to four middle-aged women and a 
policeman, who constituted the visible portion of the 
audience. That there were people in the gallery I knew 
for various reasons. I have been at that theatre, always 
occupying a three-penny box, a dozen times, and I 
always left it more melancholy than when I entered. 
The wretched character of the scenery, the miserable 
wardrobe of the poor players, the emptiness of the 
house, the reticence of the policeman, the fixed stare of 
the cheque-taker, impressed me with a sense of desolate- 
ness which often became painfully acute. On one oc- 
casion, when a player was more than usually vehement 
as the Bottle Imp, a feeble bravo flew out of the gal- 
lery. Don’t,” said the Imp, stepping forward, 
“don’t, it’s not worth while.” And everybody at once 
appeared satisfied that, under the circumstances, it was 
not worth while, and thenceforth held their tongues. At 
another time some sympathetic person observing that a 
player spoke huskily, threw him an orange from a side- 
box, which the recipient directly picked up and 
placed in his pocket. About ten o'clock the gas 
would suddenly begin to blink and play extra- 
vagant antics, which resulted in frightening the 
four women and arousing the slumbering ener- 
gies of the policemen. Nevertheless, the play went 
on in the darkness, until the last jet having burned 
blue for a minute, died out; and somebody, after whis- 
pering to somebody on the stage, struck a match and 
lighted a candle, and was generally understood to say, 
in quite a conversational tone, that owing to something 
with which somebody was remotely connected, having 
had something to do with the gas, the performance would 
be adjourned until the following evening. In the per- 
oration the drowsy individval frequently made use of 
the word patronage, and he ended by blowing the candle 
out, and leaving us all in the dark, then there was a 
groping movement perceptible in the direction of the 
door; and somehow or another the four women ma- 
naged to get out, and I followed them to be accosted 





by the policeman with the remark that the “ affair wag 
rum—very.” In the taproom, whenever I turned intoit, 
Iused to find the players sitting at isolated tables, smokin 
clay pipes and writing with beery fingers on the shabby 
oilcloth covers. By the fire sat a remarkably florid old 
gentleman, attired in three waistcoats, but with his coat 
folded up and laid across his knees. He went by the 
name of the Towser,’ and managed several times 
every night to be involved in some critical dispute with 
the members of the company. One exhibition of his 
critical powers fixed itself indelibly in my memory. A 
player one night quoted the dialogue between Hamlet 
and Horatio. 

“ Wrong!” exclaimed Towser, suddenly, “ wrong, 
sir; out of it, sir—out, out !” 

“ Beg pardon, sir, did you say out ?” 

“Tdid sir; I did say out. The lines are, ‘There 
are more things in heaven and earth, Horatio, than are 
dreamt of in our philosophy.’ ” 

“ My dear sir, surely not. 
or Mr. Kean say it? 


How would Mr. Fechter 
That’s the question.” 

“ Wrong again, sir. Sir, I’m not speaking of Mr. 
Fechter or Mr. Kean. ‘The first may be right, although 
he’s a Frenchman, and as for the second, he has no 
teeth, sir. I tell you, sir, I’m not talking of either of 
them, sir. I’m talking of Shakespeare—Shikespeare, 
sir. By the way, my friend, what is philosophy ?” said 
Mr. Towser, looking across the top of his pot at the last 
speaker; “ what, sir, is philosophy ?” 

** Well,” replied the other, “ I can’t exactly say.” 

“ You can’t say! then is it possible that you presume 
to talk of what you know nothing about? Shame, sir, 
shame. Try and be consistent next time.” 

When Mr. Towser had finished, the company relapsed 
into a dead silence; the players dipped their fingers 
afresh and wrote on the oilcloth; Mr. Towser blew his 
coat with a view to dust it, and the pot-boy coming in, 
would say, “Now, gents, twelve o’clock, cut it!” And we 
cut it. 

And yet there was a sense of misery incorporated 
with my every-day life which I could not shake off, 
though I made desperate efforts to relieve myself. Men 
went round me, like Jean Paul’s moon, not to give light 
and peace to my perplexities, but to bombard me with 
stones. The stones came; ill words, contemptuous 
phrases, the killing projectiles which the world showers 
on the weak, assailed me; so thickly did they fall at 
times that the discharges shut out the heavens, and left 
me wounded and moaning, in desolation and darkness. 
Human associations I had none. Guiltless of any crime 
which might have estranged me from my fellow-men, 
I was left alone to fight the demon in his own corner, 
and carry the marks of his strangling fingers on my 
throat, visible to the world. The sin which branded 
me, the fiend I fought with, the- controlling misfortune 
of those wretched days, was—poverty. That which 
was acceptable to God and consecrated by the human 
sufferings of a Redeemer, was hated and despised by 
men. Even the police watched me with suspicious eyes 
as I passed along the streets ; and the very dogs, with 
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whom I had been always a welcome friend, snarled and 
shewed their teeth if I approached them. Good society 
dogs, I have since found out, contemn the poor as much 
as their masters, and have nice appreciations of the 
difference between fine clothing and shabby raiment. In 
the sorrowful moods in which my miseries involved me, 
Istrolied one afternoon in the direction of the Guildhall. 
There is something friendly in the front of that pile, a 
charitable Catholicism pervades the rough stone win- 
dows and quaint carvings. Those great giants in the 
angles of the hall had benign looks for me as they 
gazed down from their lofty pedestals on the sea of hu- 
man craft, and finesse, and subversion of God’s provi- 
dence, which seethed and boiled around their fect. In 
the open approach to the building I at last found friends, 


They did not wear wigs, or flutter about in legal silk 


and fustian; they did not come with client-hardened 
faces or boding steps; they were neither men nor wo- 
men; but the flock of parti-coloured pigeons which be- 
long to the Guildhall. High up on the stone ledges and 
abutments those happy birds dwelt throughout the sunny 
hours of the day in cheerful companionship. But when 
acloud crossed the sun, they flew up for a moment, and 
descended in wheeling eddies to the ground. They were 
of all colours and races; some hooded, some tufted, 
some bare polled ; some were gray palmer-looking 
pigeons, that walked about with a grave gait and seri- 
ous air; some had bright lines of crimson edging their 
wings ; some were dandified-looking birds, whose necks, 
as they bent throw off interwreathed sheens of gold 
and emerald. For the wheels of carriages and the 
hooves of horses they evinced the utmost indifference, 
walking between them as if they were fixed posts, and 
never suffering the penalties of their audacious courage. 
With those birds I formed a most intimate acquaintance. 
After the lapse of a few days they regarded me as their 
friend, pecked crumbs from my hand, and even per- 
mitted me to touch and fondle them. I grew passion- 
ately fond of one brown-colored fellow, who must have 
been a beadle of the feather community—a great puff- 
chested bird, with a cocked hat of feathers laced with 
white. He picked me out as his patron, and would hop 
to my shoulder when I cried “Binny.” Poor Binny, 
from many a spare breakfast did I economise a crust to 
secure our sad friendship, and it was a warm and gene- 
rous attachment to the last. When I came to feed my 
friend I was frequently brought into contact with a 
bald-headed old gentleman, who wore a flaming red 
vest and the whitest of shirt fronts. He was the guar- 
dian of the birds, and my fondness for his pets seemed 
to amuse him much. Occasionally he and I had little 
chats over the pigeons, and his quaint ways of descrip- 
tion, slightly interlarded with the cant of the bird- 
fanciers, struck me as odd, if not original. 

Winter came—December darkened over London ; the 
snow lay thick on the thoroughfares, and I was still 
helpless and hopeless. On Christmas Eve I disbursed 
the last sixpence in my possession, and now hunger and 
multiplied miseries stared me straight in the face. I 
was three weeks in debt for the rent of my lodgings, 








and if a penny purchased a dukedom, I wonld have 
lost the chance for lack of the money. I could not 
sleep although I went early to bed; but tossed about, 
feverish and racked by devouring anguish. What 
might become of me. There was one remedy for all 
evils, but I had not the despicable courage to attempt 
it. As I lay wide awake my mind recurred to home, 
and as I contrasted the present Christmas with its pre- 
decessor, I cried like a child. That night twelvemonth 
I sat at my own fireside, the centre of a festive group ; 
the logs flamed on the hearth, the room was bright with 
holly and ivy berries. The feast was spread, from a 
distant chamber came the lively tones of instruments 
and the sounds of dancing feet, my sister bent over me; 
and my mother prayed our God to send us many such 
happy anniversaries. And now, friendless and penni- 
less, I lay in the dense heart of a great city, in a miser- 
able room, through which the blast whistled, in which 
the furniture consisted of a bed and a washing-stand. 
What should I do on the morrow? Should I prowl 
through the street, desperate with hunger, or, waiting 
until the darkness of the evening came, recommend my 
soul to a pitying God, and leap from some of the river 
wharfs into eternity? Delirium came, and I raved 
loudly and wildly. Then I recovered but to experience 
the tortures of some newer anguish ; and then the city 
bells pealed out upon the midnight, and I thought of 
Faust and the Easter Chimes. 0 blessed bells! which 
speak words of consolation to bruised hearts, fresh life 
was awoken in me by their heavenly voices, and I tasted 
pesce. For I remembered that a God was born unto 
men, and I ceased to despair ! 

The morning came, and at noon, with a few crumbs 
in my pocket, I stole, or rather slunk, through the 
thoroughfares to feed Binny. The bald-headed old man 
was already in the Guildhall square, spreading corn for 
the birds on wooden platters. 

* Bless me,” he said, when I had accosted him, “ bless 
me, what brought you out to-day ?” 

* To look at the birds,” I replied. 

He laughed and stared at me, then laid his forefinger 
along his nose, and said knowingly, * Do draw it mild, 
will you ?” 

“T assure you that’s it,” I said; “I have no other 
business here. Where’s Bin?” 

“Not well, I suppose; he hasn't come down yet. 
Now, there’s a beauty!” he exclaimed, pointing to a 
pretty black and crimson pigeon. ‘I call him ‘ Garry- 
owen.’” 

I started. “ And why do you call him ‘ Garryowen,’ 
my friend ?” 

“ Well, the reason’s not over particular, you know. 
He’s a brave ’un, aud I christened him after a brave 
place. Did you ever hear of Garryowen? Garry, my’ 


boy, don’t peck poor ‘ Nancy’ so—don’t!” 

“ Yes, often,” I said; ‘in fact I have lived there a 
considerable time.” 

“ Lived there!” he exclaimed, arching his eye-brows 
and pursing up his lips as if preparing to whistle. 
Did you know the Whites ?” 


* Lived there ! 
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I said “I did.” 

“ And the Dillons ?” he asked anxiously. ‘“ Young 
Dillon is somewhere in London, on a mad-goose-chase. 
His sister is lunatic about him, and has sent Father 
M to hunt him up.” 

“ Have you seen Father M 
vously. 

“Dear, yes. He left Limerick the day on which 
Mrs. Dillon—Mrs. Dillon died !—a week ago—was 
buried. Whew, Dick”— 

As he spoke I felt faint. My mother, for it was my 
mother, dead! I was struck down by the remorseful 
thought that my misconduct might have hastened her 
demise, and leaned, pale and trembling, for support 
against the great doors of the building. 

“‘ Nothing the matter, I hope,” said my friend, as he 
took my hand in his, and commenced chafing it. ‘Bless 
me, how cold you are! Did you know Mrs. Dillon, sir?” 

“She was my mother!” I sobbed, bursting into 
tears. 

“God help you!” he said, with comforting earnest- 
ness, “God help you! Hadn’t you better go home, 
sir? Father M. is at Anderton’s.” 

I said “ I had”—and I did. That evening I stopped 
with the good priest, and early next morning, bankrupt 
in means and dreams, I was flying in the Limited Mail 
between London and Holyhead. My mother had died 
in my absence ; but the affectionate care of my sister 
compensated, if possible, for her loss. I had learned, 
from my folly, one of the saddest and bitterest lessons 
of my life! And yet I dream. Surrounded by the 
olives and fig trees of home, my fancies are oftener at 
the other side of the Channel than here. Sometimes [ 
walk in spirit amongst the grave-stones of Battersea 
and Stepney; but more frequently do I visit the Guild- 
hall square, to feed and fondle “ Poor Binny.” 





?” I inquired ner- 
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INNS OF COURT IN IRELAND, 


FROM THE DAYS OF THE PLANTAGENTS TO THOSE OF THE 
SECOND GEORGE. 


BY EDWARD M‘MAHON, 


ALTHOUGH a collegiate association of Irish legal prac- 
titioners can be traced back to the reign of Edward I., 
(1273-1307,) and would appear to have received a 
semi-official recognition, it is not evident that at this 
time the Crown had granted them any site for a re- 
sidence. When the first Inn of Court was established 
it was called * Collett’s Inn,” and was situated outside 
the municipal limits of the metropolis, where Exchequer 
and South George’s-streets now stand. Within that 
precinct the superior courts of Justice were likewise 
held, but the existence of the provincial Palatinates 
rendered their duties comparatively insignificant. From 
this locality, however, the gentlemen of the long robe 
were necessitated to retire, in consequence of a very 
unceremonious and unlooked for notice of ejectment. 
Taking advantage of the absence of the Lord Deputy 








and the garrison of Dublin on some expedition, the 
united septs of the O’Byrnes and the O’Tooles swooped 
suddenly down from their Wicklow fastnesses, looted 
the Exchequer, and shewed how lightly they regarded 
the voluminous and learned records preserved in it by 
consigning them to the flames, The “ peaceful disso. 
nance of this legal tribe’—as Duhigg has it—being in- 
terrupted by this event, they sought refuge within the 
walls of the city, in the Castle of which the chief courts 
of Justice were held, as well as sometimes at Carlow, on 
the southern frontier of the English Pale, a place then 
considered an impregnable fortress. In the reign of 
Edward II, almost all the records of the kingdom were 
lost by a conflagration of another kind, as appears by 
the annexed excerpt from the Patent Rolls :— 

‘* Be it remembered that all the rolls of the Chancery of Ire. 
land were, in the time of Master ‘Thomas Cantock, Chancel- 
lor of Ireland, to the 23th year of King Edward, son to King 
Henry III., destroyed by an accidental fire in the Abbey 
of the Blessed Virgin, near Dublin, at the time when the 
Abbey was burned down, except two rolls of the same year, 
which were delivered to Master Walter de ‘Thornbury, by 
the King’s writ.” 

Both those records are still extant. While on the 
subject of Irish State Papers, it may be mentioned that 
no effectual measure seems to have been taken for their 
security against malicious or accidental loss until the 
time of Henry VII., when, as stated in the “ Statute of 
Resumption,” passed in the tenth year uf that monarch’s 
reign, “the records, rolls, and inquisitories, as were 
remaining of record in the Treasury of Trim (Castle), 
and as should entitle our Sovertign Lord to all such 
lordships (as those of Connaught, Ulster, Trim, ete.,) 
were taken and embezzled by divers persons of malice 
prepense.” This was in allusion to their seizure and 
destruction by O'Neill; and we may add, in further illus- 
tration of the fate of such important documents, that 
the greater portion of those formerly deposited in the 
Tholsel of Waterford were actually converted into a 
bontire by a mayor of that “ urbs intacta!” 

Whatever privileges Irish legal practitioners possessed 
as a corporate body, in the reign of Edward L., were 
amplified and confirmed in that of Edward ILL, but 
they were subject to the visitorial authority of the 
judges at Westminster. At this period, also, there were 
no such distinctions in the rank of members as at pre- 
sent. Sir Robert Preston, Chief Baron of the Exche- 
quer under Edward III., assigned to them, in a very 
liberal spirit, as a site for their Inn, his residence, which 
occupied the space of ground whereon the Royal Ex- 
change and Parliament-street at present stand, as far as 
the banks of the Liffey. From Sir Robert it took the 
name of Preston’s Inn, and here the legal profession 
remained undisturbed for two hundred years, modifying 
the edifice to suit their requirements, and at their own 
expense. Unfortunately, however, Sir Robert died 
without issue, leaving a certain portion of his residence 
to his brother, whose family succeeded to the peerage, 
and proceedings were adopted for its recovery, aided by 
the government, whose policy did not find it palatable to 
have courts of justice held in such close proximity to the 
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Castle, which was altogether required for military pur- 
poses, for which, indeed, it was about this time becoming 
rather unsuited; for, in 1537, the Master of the Rolls 
stated that if “‘ steps were not taken for rebuilding the 
Castle wall, where the lawe is kept, the majestie and 
estimation of the lawe shall peryshe ; the Justices being 
then enforced to minister the lawes upon hylles, as it 
were Brehons or wilde Irishmen on their eriotts!” In 
consequence of the litigious proceedings of the Preston 
family, the termly sessions of the superior courts were 
removed, in the year 1542, to the dissolved Dominican 
Monastery on the northern side of the Liffey. The fol- 
lowing is a translation of the original grant of this edi- 
fice to the profession :— 

“In the 33rd year of Henry VIII., the King demised to 
John Allen, Chancellor ; Sir Gerald Aylmer, Chief Justice 
of the King’s Bench ; Sir Thomas Luttrell, Chief Justice of 
the Common Pleas ; Patrick Whyte, Second Baron of the 
Exchequer ; Patrick Barnewall, Serjeant of the King ; Ro- 
bert Dillon, Attorney-General; Walter Cowley, Solicitor of 
the King ; and the other Professors of the Law, the monas- 
tery or house of Friars Preachers, near Dublin, and the site, 
circuit, ambit, and precinct of the said monastery and 
church, with the steeple and cemetery of the same, together 
with all the messuages, edifices, mills, orchards, gardens, 
lands, tenements, and other hereditaments whatsoever, with 
the appurtenances of the said monastery or house ; likewise 
fifteen messuages, with the appurtenances, in the parish of 
St. Michan, within the franchises of the city of Dublin; one 
messuage, with its appurtenances, in the street called New- 
street; and the moiety of a certain meadow, called Ellen- 
horse-mead, otherwise Gibbet’s-mead, with the appurte- 
nances, in the county of Dublin, and with all other profits, 
possessions, and hereditaments whatsoever, with the appur- 
tenances in Dublin and the suburbs of the said city.” 


This grant was but temporary and experimental, 
being only for a term of twenty-one years. In the 
same year the title “ King of Ireland” having been 
adopted by Henry VIII, instead of “ Lord,” the new 
site gained the appellation of the “ King’s Inns,” in 
compliment to the donor. The society also waived all 
claims to the mansion of the Preston family. A uniform 
system of legal education being considered necessary to 
the consolidation of English authority in Ireland, a 
statute was passed about this time, by which it was 
enacted that such persons as desired to practise the Irish 
law should have previously been resident at an English 
Inn of Court. Upon the expiration of the King’s grant to 
the society, it was renewed for a further term of furty- 
one years by Queen Elizabeth. ‘I'he statute enforcing 
the education of Lish students at English Inns of Court 
wis likewise re-enacted in perpetuity. In this reigu 
the Earl of Ormonde, Lord Deputy, obtained from the 
Crown a grant, which he afterwards transferred to a 
third person, of the site of the Inns, with all its appen- 
dages, under the pretence of finding it necessary to 
extend the ordnance establishment within the Castle ; 
the real motive, however, being purely mercenary, as 
the value of the ground on the northern bank of the 
Liffey had considerably increased, and the property of 
the King’s Inns extended nearly from Essex-bridge to 
the western extremity on both sides of the river, the 
strand of which at that time approached the same end 





of Bachelor’s-walk.* The existing charter prevented 
any immediate molestation from Ormonde or his as- 
signee, but he, nevertheless, persevered in his endeavour 
to remove the courts, suggesting, with an effrontery 
almost incredible, the conversion of St. Patrick’s Cathe- 
dral iuto a temple for the superior courts, the prebendal 
and canonry houses to be metamorphosed into residences 
for the judges and lawyers! This illegal and profane 
transfer was vigorously and successfully opposed by 
Archbishop Loftus, and the Inns remained intact for 
one hundred and sixty-five years, the society enjoying 
the right of disposing of the profits of their appurte- 
nances as they deemed fit, until the erection of the aew 
Four Courts, on the ancient site of the monastery, and 
a revived income to the society from parliamentary 
taxes and personal assessments. And thus, as Bartho- 
lomew Thomas Duhigg, their librarian and first §his- 
torian, wrote in 1806, “the King’s Inn Society having 
escaped the Poddle’s muddy stream, seemed fixed by 
architecture almost as permanent as their tenure on 
Braidoge’s salubrious banks.” The first stone of the 
present Four Courts was laid on the 13th of March, 
1776, by the Duke of Rutland, Lord Lieutenant, and 
Viscount Liffurd, Lord Chancellor. The original archi- 
tect was Mr. Cooley, but he dying when he had con- 
cluded not more than the western wing, the work was 
intrusted to Mr. James Gandon, by whom it was com- 
pleted in the year 1800, at the cost of £200,000. 

In the year 1607, in the reign of James I., the Lord 
Deputy, Sir Arthur Chichester, enro!led himself a mem- 
ber of the society, at the request of the judges and 
members of the bar. This first giving it the prestige 
of Viceregal authority and support,’a copy of the origi- 
nal entry in the books will doubtless be interesting :— 

‘* Prenobilis vir, Arthurus Chichester miles, Dominus De- 

utatus et Gubernator Generalis hujus Regni Hibernia, ad 
Saline petitionem justiciariorum et aliorum jurisperito- 
rum, decimo octavo die Junii, anno illustrissimi Regis 
Jacobi, Dei Gratia, Regni sui Angliz, Francia, et Hibernia, 
quinto, et Scoti quadragesimo, dignatur se inter socios 
hujus hospitii Regis Dublinii enumerari.”’ 

On the twenty-fourth of the same month the society 
received a further accession of members, who had no 
internal authority save professional precedence. Baron 
Ellyot was elected treasurer, and Mr. Jacob Newman, a 
Six-Clerk in Chancery and Deputy Master of the Rolls, 
assistant-treasurer, no emolument being attached to the 
former office. A meeting was held in the following 
November, more for the purpose of establishing a system 
of annual elections, as in the English Inns of Court, than 
anything else, as we find the above officers, who could 
employ none of the funds of the society without espe- 
cial warrant, were reappointed for another year. It 
was also resolved that a pensioner should be selected 
annually ‘* each Michaelmas term, of the ancients of the 
bar, and if any shall refuse the acceptance of that place, 
for the behoof of the house, he so refusing to be fined 


* Ormond market wis originally part of the King’s Inus’ 
estate, and known as New-market, but when the quays were 
erected the Viceroy’s name_was given to it, 
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at the discretion of the house.” A Mr. Christopher 
Lynch was the first pensioner, receiving from each 
member “ twelve pence sterling each term, for his pen~ 
sion, the same to be disposed of by the appointment 
of the house to the payment of the officers’ wages, 
and other necessary uses.” The third general council 
was held upon the 24th of June, 1608, at which the 
following order respecting the Commons of the society, 
then first instituted, was made. “It is ordered, that 
the commons at the bench table shall be seven shillings 
each week, the bar, and gentlemen of the society, five 
shillings sterling, the clerks three shillings sterling, each 
week, and so to continue until further order shall be 
taken therein at some other council.” Wine was not 
included in this, the price of which, by subsequent ac- 
counts, appears to have been sixpence a quart for claret, 
and different kinds of white wines, and one shilling a 
quart for sack. There was also a brewery attached to 
the inns, but there is no entry to show that anything 
more potent than these beverages was used. At a 
future period we find members taxed for a parlour or 
retiring room for themselves, the bar, and the judges. 
Several councils were held during the year 1609-10, 
at which various regulation were passed affecting the 
interior economy of the Inns. At this time there was 
no embankment to the Liffey, except on the northern 
side for garden enclosures, or where the ancient bridge 
of the city communicated with the adjacent district of 
Fingal. The entire space of ground from the site of 
the monasteries of Black Friars, or St. Mary’s, to the 
present King’s Inns, was covered with separate tene- 
ments, held under the brotherhood of each society, who 
claimed exemption from municipal jurisdiction. Over 
these the society appointed a seneschal, whose office con- 
tinued until after the year 1640. Stocks and a cucking- 
stool, together with a pillory, existed within the precincts 
of these liberties, in the latter of which John Veldon, 
under-treasurer of the society, was punished for perjury 
in 1616. The monastery lands having at length lost 
their independent jurisdiction, quays and streets rapidly 
sprung up on the sites of fields and garden terraces, 
and the prosperity of the city and the society made con- 
siderable progress. The Irish Chancellor, Dr. Jones, 
Archbishop of Dublin, was enrolled a member in 1610, 
and a still more distinguished churchman, James Usher, 
afterwards Archbishop of Armagh, was appointed 
chaplain to the society, as was likewise Dr. Adam 
Loftus, then a Privy-Counsellor, and Master in Chan- 
cery, and who was afterwards elevated to the peerage. 
On May day, 1610, Donogh, Earl of Thomond, was 
enrolled a member, on which occasion he presented the 
society with a hogshead of wine, and on the same day 
Lord Butler of Tullow Phelim (son-in-law and heir to 
the Earl of Ormonde, Lord Treasurer of Ireland), also 
became a member, bestowing two hogsheads of wine. 
In the June following Maurice, Lord Viscount Roche 
and Fermoy, and Sir Richard Morrison, Vice-President 
of Munster, were admitted, as well as Sir Richard Boyle, 
the great Earl of Cork, who gave the socicty a handsome 
silver cup. In the reign of Charles I., (November, 








1634) we find it ordered at a “ parliament of the King’s 
Inns,” that “none shall be allowed to practise asa 
Counsellor-at-Law, but such as shall be first admitted 
of this society,” the fee of admission being four marks 
sterling. Amongst many legal reforms instituted in 
Ireland at this time by the Lord Deputy, Sir Thomas 
Wentworth, Earl of Strafford, whose otherwise vigorous 
and brilliant administration was occasionally tarnished 
by acts of terrible severity, and the culmination of 
whose career on Tower Hill has furnished Paul Dela- 
roche with the subject of one of his noblest and most 
familiar historical paintings, was the increase in the 
number of sergeants-at-law, a rank heretofore confined 
to a single member of the profession, from one to two, 
the ancient name. of “ King’s Sergeant” falling into 
desuetude. The “ Prime” and “ Second Sergeant,” were 
their distinctive titles, the former having the precedence, 
and being always regarded as Circuit-Judge. These 
titles and offices were abolished during the Common- 
wealth, but restored by the government of Charles II, 
In 1726 a “ Third Sergeant” was added. 

The severity of Stratford’s administration, and the 
subsequent contest between Charles I. and his Parlia- 
ment, equally conduced to the Civil War of 1641, and 
on the approach of that long and sanguinary struggle, 
the King’s Inn Society was closed, every member of it 
who could “ trail a pike or pen a pamphlet” assisting to 
swell the ranks of the contesting parties. Previous to 
this, however, the society wag involved in much liiiga- 
tion, owing to the validity of their charter as a cor- 
porate body being questioned, and an attempt to se- 
questrate the property attached to it. The greater part 
of this had long since been built upon, and considered 
portions of the city, under the appellation of Usher’s quay 
and Island, while the northern portions bear the names 
of distinguished members of the society. To settle the 
dispute Strafford proposed to erect a new Four Courts, 
with a repository for the national records, an Admiralty, 
Star-Chamber, and Prerogative Court, in addition to a 
Parliament-house, and a surrounding square for the 
accommodation of the legal profezsion. In one of his 
letters he complains that “ there was not a place set 
apart for his Majesty’s records, and the want of trea- 
suries for them hath been of mighty hindrance to the 
King and subject, wherein many records that might be 
of public profit and service to his Majesty, and of se- 
curity and advantage to the subject, have been, for want 
of this repository, lost or embezzled, or sometimes 
burned: the office has been kept, a3 most records were, 
in the officer’s house, to the extreme prejudice of his 
Majesty and his subjects in their several interests.” 
Indeed, how few records remained at this time is evi- 
denced from the fact that when Strafford, at an iniqui- 
sition held at Galway, endeavoured to prove the title 
of Charles I. to the entire province of Connaught, he 
could only produce in evidence the “Statute of Resump- 
tion” of Henry VII., already referred to, to prove the 
loss of the records, and in their absence assert the claim 
of the crown. Taking advantage of the absence of 
these documents, he issued that famous “ Commission 
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for Defective Titles,” by which every proprietor in the 
west of Ireland was dispossessed, unless he could pro- 
duce in writing a clear and indisputable title from the 
crown. If this commission were rigidly interpreted, the 
claim of Charles I. to Connaught would scarcely bear 
s:rutiny. However, the Earl’s recal to England to give 
an account of his Irish administration, and subsequent 
attainder, prevented any settlement of the dispute re- 
specting the property of the King’s Inn at that period. 
No remarkable circumstance attended the revival of 
the Inn under the Commonwealth, except the Crom- 
wellian authorities seem to have been somewhat more 
liberal than those of the Stuarts. The treasury granted a 
yearly sum of £100 to discharge the expense of some 
necessary repairs to the Inn, in addition to a gross sum 
granted for immediate expenditure. This liberality 
appears to have been fully appreciated by the judges 
and the members, for the usurper’s family arms were 
elevated in the dining-hall with much public ceremonial, 
while those of the Commonwealth were all but neglected. 
A law which prevailed at this time, by which civil 
causes were adjudicated upon by military commissioners, 
will explain the following entry in the books of the 
society : 

“26th July 1654, William Allen, Esq., Adjutant-Gene- 


ral, &c., is admitted into the Society of Inns of Court, 
Dublin, without fine.” 


This Allen, who was also a commissioner of forfeited 
estates, and had a residence on the grounds of the society, 
was atruculent scoundrel, and afterwards cashiered. 
On the day after his admission the roll of the society 
was enriched by a far different name, that of the 
patriotic and enlightened Sir Wil.iam Petty, the author 
of the “ Down Survey,” taken in the year 1655, 6, 
the only national monument of that age of strife and 
blood, Unfortunately a large number of the volumes 
of these maps were altogether destroyed by a fire which 
occurred in 1711 in a house in Essex-street, where the 
Surveyor-General then kept his office. Prior to this 
much-to-be-regretted event, the survey consisted of 
thirty-one folio volumes, divided into baronial and paro- 
chial maps, Of the former an original volume is at 
present preserved in the Quit-rent Office. 

From the revival of the Inns of Court in 1607 until 
the revolution, all the entries in the books of the society, 
with one exception, were in Latin, but at this time it 
was ordered that they should be made in English, Of 
these the fullowing is an example :— 


‘The Judges, taking notice that several of the Judges 
doe absent themselves from Commons, whereby they cannot 
enjoy their society as they desire, they doe therefore think 
fit to order that each Judge shall, for time to come, pay ten 


shillings each term for his lost Commons, unto the steward 
of this house,” 


Cromwell having made arrangements for transferring 
the records of the upper Bench, Common Pleas and 
Exchequer, from the Inns to the Four Courts, an offi- 
cial was specially appointed in each court to see them 
properly secured, notwithstanding which several valuable 
VOL, Ill. 





documents which would have elucidated many vexed 
questions connected with the history of Ireland and the 
affairs of the Inns at this period, were lost. Henry 
Cromwell, son of the Protector, was an associate of the 
Inns. In September, 1662, the following order appears 
in the books :— 

**That the rooms, late the records of the court of Ex- 
chequer, be let unto Sir George Lane, Knt., for the use 
of the Castle Chamber, at such rent as the steward of this 
house and he shall agree upon.” 

This was a sort of that ‘ Star-Chamber” institution 
in such great favour with the Stuarts. In 1664 we 
find representations made to the Duke of Ormonde by 
the steward of the society to the effect that military were 
quartered in the Inns, and he assessed on that account. 
The matter was referred to the Lord Mayor and sheriffs, 
who denied that they gave any order for such occupa- 
tion, but to set the matter at rest the government de- 
clared that the site of the King’s Inns, in the possession 
of the judges, or any other member of the society, 
should fur the future be exempted from any military 
occupation. 

In Hilary Term, 1665, Jonathan Swift, father of that 
“master mocker of mankind,” the immortal Dean of 
St. Patrick’s, was admitted an attorney and member in 
the following terms: * Jonathan Swift, gent., was ad- 
mitted into the society of this house, and hath paid for 
his admission (the usual fee) 133. 4d.” He was also ap- 
pointed steward to the Inns, as a recompense for the 
losses to which his family had been subjected in conse- 
queuce of thir steadfast adherence to the cause of 
Charles I, On his untimely decease, in April, 1667, 
his widow memorialed the benchers to grant permission 
to her brother-in-law, Mr. William Swift, to collect the 
arrears due to her husband, which was complied with ; 
but, as far as we have been able to ascertain, the entire 
amount was never satisfactorily accounted for, In the 
same year in which Jonathan Swift was elected steward, 
the society, beginning to suspect the honesty of certain 
privileged members, directed that the treasurer, Sir 
William Aston, “doe call upon the former treasurers, 
and such other persons as have the letters-patent of this 
house, or any other writings, evidences, plate, or goods 
belonging to this society, and demand and receive the 
same into his custody, aud give an account thereof be- 
fore the end of Commons.” A previous application had 
been made to Lord Santry for the seciety’s patent, and 
to the Chief Baron for the “ silver bow! and other plate 
appertaining to the house,” but without effect. The 
preceding order was repeated in November, 1666, when 
Sir William Aston declared that he had * waited upon 
Lord Santry for the letters-patent, and the plate and 
other goods of the society, to which his lordship re- 
turned an evasive answer.” Another application, in 
1667, proved equally fruitless, Lord Santry stating that 
he would personally answer the benchers, a promise 
which he did not fulfil; for when, in 1669, the trea- 
surer gave a return of what “‘ pewter, brass, linen, and 
other goods” was in the possession of the society, there 
is no mention of the missing plate, about which an 
F 
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ominously discreet silence was maintained. From the 
entries in the records of the society it appears that it 
was then customary to call barristers on any day agree- 
able to the individual, and not on acertain day in term 
as at present, or by a previous meeting of the judges. 
In 1694 an order descriptive of the ruinous condition 
of the King’s Inns chambers was issued, and some mea- 
sures taken to keep them in a habitable state. In the 
reign of Queen Anne “ Benchers” were first admitted 
by that title to the society, who changed the name of 
their edifice from “ King’s” to “ Queen’s Inns,” in com- 
pliment to her majesty. In this reign also it was cus- 
tumary, on the departure of a Viceroy, for the society to 
entertain him at a state dinner, as likewise the chief- 
justices, and we find various sums charged in the ac- 
counts for supplying bonfires and beer to the populace 
on these occasions, which were invariably distinguished 
by riots of some kind. From “ Blackstone’s Reports” 
we learn that a party injured in these tumults, by squibs 
or crackers, could legally support an action against the 
providers of the pyrotechnic display. 

In May, 1704, the society ordered that “ noe person 
be admitted to the bar, and practise as a barrister until 
he shall produce an authentic certificate of his receiving 
the sacrament, according to the usage of the church of 
Ireland, as by law established, before his said admit- 
tance.” The professed object of this enactment was 
to fix an insarmountable impediment to the admission 
of Roman Catholics. 

In the year 1730 the attention of parliament having 
been directed to the condition of the Public Records of 
Irelanl, a committee of the House of Lords was ap- 
poiuted to repoit thereon, and in the November of that 
year their report was published, in which it is stated 
that “ their lordships adjourned first to the Rolls Office, 
in the King’s Inns, in which were kept the enrolments of 
all grants, &c., and they fuund several rooms in two sides 
of the building, inhabited by very low poor people. In 
these rooms were many fire-places, the hearths of which 
were narrow and broken, and some of them were raised 
ubove the floor; there were also there deal partitions, 
straw beds, and other combustible stuff. If, through 
the carelessness or villany of these people, a fire should 
break out in any of their chambers,—as there is a com- 
munication between them and the office where the rolls 
and pleadings were lodged,—their lordships thought 
they would run a manifest hazard of being burned to 
the ground; and this hazard they apprehend to be 
greater, because these Inns were reported a privilezed 
place, though in reality they were not; and the inha- 
bitants of these rooms were generally such as drunken- 
ness and other vices had made necessitous, who fled 
thither for sanctuary.” In 1734 Lord George Sack- 
ville was elected a bencher of the Inns. Eleven years 


later we find Lord Chesterfield, his private secretary, 
and aides-de-camp, admitted members of the society. 
In 1757 James, Lord Viscount Limerick, having suc- 
ceeded Lord Palmerston as Chief Remembrancer, was 
elected a bencher as his predecessor had been, al- 
though neither were members of the legal profession. 








During the same term also, Barry Maxwell, afterwards 
Earl of Farnham, as “ Prothonotary of the Common 
Pleas,” acquired a similar dignity. Almost immediately 
after the accession of George II., on the 27th of No. 
vember, 1760, John Morrison, crown solicitor, ratified 
the right of the Inns of Court to the ground now ocea. 
pied by the Four Courts, thus acknowledging their 
claim to compensation for that property from the period 
when it was first converted to their use. The present 
Inns in Henrietta Street were erected in 1802, the same 
year iu which Ormond and Ringsend Bridges were swept 
away by a flood which inundated several parts of the 
city, boats actually plying in Patrick Street. The 
Library of the Inus was erected in 1827. 





CLONMEL: 
ITS MONASTERY—AND SIEGE BY CROMWELL, 


THE monastery of St. Francis, at Clonmel, justly ranked 
among the most splendid of the many houses belonging 
to that order in Ireland, and even to the present day a 
small community of the friars retain a portion of their 
ancient church, where they continue to celebrate the 
divine mysteries. The history of its foundation is in- 
volved in obscurity ; for some say that it owes its origin 
to the family of the Fitzgeralds of Desmond, whereas 
others affirm that it was founded by Otho de Grandison, 
who in 1269, not only gave the friars a considerable sum 
of money to erect the church, convent, and its appur- 
tenances, but also bestowed upgn it a rich tract of land, 
sites for mills, and two or three fishing weirs on the 
Suir. At the dissolution of the monastic houses, that 
of Clonmel shared the fate of all similar establishments 
in the province of Munster, for by an inquisition takea 
8th of March, 31st King Henry VIIL., it appears that 
the then guardian was seized of a church and steeple, 
dormitory, hall, three chambers, a store, kitchen, stable, 
two gardens of one acre, together with four messuager, 
six acres of arable land, four gardens, a fishing-pool and 
weir in Clonmel, all of which was parcelled out, May 
19th, 34th of same King, between the sovereign and 
commonalty of Clonmel, and James Earl of Ormond, to 
be held for ever in capite by the said grantees at 8 
small annual rent.” 

Nevertheless, although the friars were dispossessed of 
the lands, weirs, ete. with which de Grandison had en- 
dowed them, the inhabitants of Clonmel insisted on re- 
taining the church, cemetery, and sacristy, of which they 
held possession in the year 1615, when Father Mooney, 
then provincial of the Franciscans, visited the place. 
To this zealous friar, on whose valuable manuscript 
notices of the convents of his order, we have here- 
tofore drawn so copiously, we are indebted for the 
fullowing particulars regarding the monastery of Clon- 
mel. At the period of his visitation, already spe- 
cified, he found the church in good repair, the arcbitec- 
ture very magnificent, and nearly all the requirements 
of a conventual establishment in as good condition as if 
Henry VIII, Elizabeth, and other plunderers of the 
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religious houses had never thought of Clonmel. In fact, 
Mooney tells us, that the altars were still standing in 
the church, and that in the centre of the choir there 
was a very gorgeous monument, consisting of groups of 
marble statues to the memory of the lord baron of Cahir, 
together with many other memorials of the same cha- 
racter, to mark the last resting-place of the nobles who 
were wont to bury within the sacred precincts. Father 
Mooney, however, tells us that he was greatly scanda- 
lized by the conduct of some Jesuits, and other ecclesi- 
astics, who (in the absence of the Franciscans) allowed 
the remains of the Protestant sovereign of Clonmel to 
be interred close by lord Cahir’s monument in the choir ; 
so much £0, that he caused the body to be exhumed in 
the night-time and buried elsewhere. This, he informs 
us, he did with the permission of the archbishop of Cashel, 
At the period of Father Mooney’s visitation it would 
appear that the Jesuits and secular clergy had possession 
of the conventual church, the former alleging that they 
had got a grant of it from Pope Paul V., and the latter 
supporting them in their pretensions, so much so, that 
the citizens, actiag under the influence of the Jesuits 
and secular clergy, on two different occasions refused to 
receive a community of Franciscans into their town. 
The provincial, however, a very sturdy man, took active 
measures to re-establish the claims of his brotherhood, and 
it was finally decided by a papal rescript that they should 
take possession of their ancient church, the opposition 
of the Jesuits and secular clergy notwithstanding. Father 
Mooney’s next efiort was to get back from the repre- 
sentatives of the Earl of Ormond, the original grantee, 
some portion of the ancient endowments of the monastery, 


- but we need hardly say that he was unsuccessful. He 


insisted that the friars were entitled to the building called 
the “ Aula Comitis” or Earl’s Palace, standing hard by 
the monastery, and that the fishing-weir and mills on 
the Suir should be restored tothem. But, despite all his 
instances, he could get no redress from the heirs of Lord 
Ormond, and the lands, mills, weirs, and fishing-pools 
were escheated for ever from the friars. Of the “ Aula 
Comitis,” or Earl’s Palace, we believe there has been no 
vestige in the memory of the oldest inhabitant of Clon- 
mel; but it may interest some to know that it stood 
within the precincts of the convent grounds, in Kilshelan 
Street, and was one of those edifices which some of the 
Irish nobility built in the vicinity of the religious houses 
to serve them for a temporary residence while going 
through a course of penitential exercises. 

In 1615 all the buildings of the Convent, with the 
exception of the church and cloister, were entirely dila- 
pidated; but the then Earl of Ormond remodelled the 
infirmary, and converted it into a dwelling-house, which 
was subsequently given as a marriage dowry to the 
lady Helen de Barry, whose second husband was Tho- 
mas Earl of Somerset. Mooney petitioned to have this 
edifice given to the Franciscans, but his memorial was 
rejected, and the friars were constrained to fix their 
abode in a house which they rented, To this Convent 
of Clonmel belonged a far-famed statue of St. Francis, 
Which Father Morney tells us was rescued from the 





iconoclasts of the days of King Heury and Queen Eli- 
zabeth,—a statue in presence of which no one could 
commit perjury without incuriing the penalty of sud- 
den death, or, at all events, without having the whole 
truth brought to light by a special interposition of 
Heaven, ‘This statue or image was enshrined in the 
sacristy of the church when Father Mooney visited 
Clonmel—and we would suggest that some oue should 
look after it, as it is likely enough that a relic so vene- 
rated may be still in existence, secreted somewhere in 
or about the remains of the old monastery. ‘To these 
meagre details regarding the Franciscan Convent of 
Clonmel, we have only to add what Father Mooney 
says of its site, namely, that it was most happily chosen 
—picturesque and commanding, though built inside the 
town wall, and in an augle of the city—in angulo 
civitatis, 

With this venerable edifice we must naturally asso- 
ciate the memory of a highly distinguished Franciscan, of 
whow his native land and Clonmel in particular may 
justly be proud; for, indeed, his volaminous writings and 
the esteem in which he was held by the celebrities of 
his day, must always entitle him to our respect and ve- 
neration, How very few of the many who frequent the 
little church of St. Francis in Clonmel ever think that 
more than two centuries ago there lived a townsman of 
their own who, when a mere stripling, was wont to 
kneel and pray within the same hallowed precincts, and 
who in his maturer years acquired a world-wide renown 
as a profound metaphysician, theologian, poet and his- 
torian! And yet each of these attributes has been 
freely accorded to a native of Clonmel, whose numerous 
and learned works are the clearest evidences not alone 
of a master mind, but of industry which has seldom 
been equalled before or since the time in which he 
flourished. Father Bonaventure Baron, the individual 
to whom we have been alluding, was born in Clonmel 
early in the seventeenth ceutury, and after completing 
his preparatory studies in that city, proceeded to Rome, 
probably in 1636, just eleven years after kis uncle, 
the celebrated Luke W adding had founded the convent 
of St. Isidoro for Irish Franciscans, Wading soon 
perceived that his sister’s son possessed grand abilities, 
which were destined to reflect honour on the order of 
which he himself was even then foremost among the 
great, and he accordingly resolved to spare no paius in 
forwarding the education of his kinsman and protégé. 
Congeniality of tastes, and a never-wearying love of 
research in the wide domain of history and speculative 
science, endeared those ardent students to, each other, and 
caused them to concentrate all their energies on one 
grand object equally valued by both, namely, to revive the 
literary glory of the Franciscans, and preserve from ob- 
livion the memories of the great men of the same body, 
who conferred such signal service on mankind during 
that long and dismal period when knowledge and civi- 
lization could find no biding-place outside the cloister. 

It would be superfluous to recount all that Wadding 
achieved in this wonderful self-imposed task, of which 
he has left us so many valuable monuments evidencing 
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genius of the highest order, and industry which chal- 
lenged the encomiums of Sir James Ware,* who, his 
Protestantism notwithstanding, could appreciate such 
gigantic labours, anounting to thirteen or fourteen 
tomes, eight of which (the Annals) are large folio, to 
say nothing of other works which this great Ivish- 
man projected. As for Baron, it would appear that 
he had made up his mind to rival his preceptor 
and kinsman, and, indeed, it may be said that in 
some respects the pupil outstripped the teacher in the 
rapidity with which he produced some of his earliest 
works. Considering the various duties that devolved on 
him after his ordination, when he was appointed to 
teach theology, in the school of St. Isidoro, and dis- 
charge other offices connected with that establishment, 
we cannot bat wonder how any one man could have 
written so much, so learnedly, and on such a variety of 
topics, before he had yet hardly passed that period 
which Dante cals the mid-term of life. And yet, such 
is the fact, for we have it on the authority of Father 
Wadding himself, that bis nephew (“‘nepos meus ex 
sorore) had actually written in Latin, singutarly remark- 
able for its elegance, some five or six volumes, while he 
was yet considerably under thirty-three years of age. 
_ The titles of some of these works, strange as they must 
appear in an English translation, wil! show how ver- 
satile was the genius of this eminent man, an! with 
what facility he could turn from the profounder pursuit 
of studies philosophical and theological to the cultiva- 
tion of the muses, and, indeed, of almost every depart- 
ment of light literature. The dates, too, of some of his 
numerous publications, will prove what we have already 
asserted, namely, that his industry was indefatigable, 
and, we might almost say, unequalled. Thus, the 
** Panegyrical Orations,” the first volume which he pub- 
lished at Rome, in 1643, was, two years afterwards, 
that is to say, in 1645, followed by his “ Miscellaneous 
Poems, including Epigrams and Eulogiums of Eminent 
Men.” In 1651 he edited his “ Philosophical Essays ;” 
and in the same year “The Diatribe on Silence,” or 
‘* Harpocrates Quinqueludius,” a work in which he dis- 
plays an extensive knowledge of all the ancient systems 
of philosophy, aud profound acquaintance with the 
writings of the most celebrated of the Christian apo!o- 
gists in the early ages. In fact, it wonld seem as if 
the energies of this wonderful man never flagged, 
that his aciive mind needed or relaxation, fer not 
only the printing-presses of Rome, but those of Paris, 
Lyons, Florence, Wurtzburg, and Cologne found ample 
employment from his pen, which, at intervals of 
two, three, or more years, gave to the world no less 
than six volumes, three of which are large folio, de- 
voted to theological and philosophical controversies, 
and a vindication of that great luminary of the 
fourteenth century, Duns Scotus, or the Subtile 
Doctor, he, too, a Franciscan, the fame of whose learn- 
ing drew together upwards of thirty thousand students 
to Oxford, when he taught in that university. Besides 
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the works we have already specified, Father Baron 
wrote a “Course of Theology,” in -six tomes ; and, to- 
wards tlre close of his life, he published, at Rome, the 
first volume (folio) of the “ Annals of the Order of the 
Most Holy Trinity for the Redemption of Captives,” 
commencing with the year 1198, and carrying it down 
to 1267. This remarkable work narrates the founda- 
tion of the various houses of the order, and, along with 
biographies of its most eminent men, gives us in. 
teresting details of the number of captives rescued from 
the horrors of Saracen bondage, by the heroic charity 
of a single brotherhood, who, in their day, rendered sig. 
nal services to their fellow-men. Father Baron proposed 
to himself to continue this histery down to his own 
times, but, growing feeble and blind, after expending 
such an amount of vitality on the works we have env- 
mersted, he was obliged te renounce the pen towards 
the close of the year 1686. The remaining ten years 
of his life were for him a series of great bodily infir- 
mities, rendered all the more painful by the total loss of 
sight, till, at length, after having spent over sixty years 
in Rome, he died, at a great old age, m the convent of 
St. Isidoro, and was buried near the grave of Luke 
Wadding, in 1696. 

The respect in which this native of Clonmel was 
held by the great men of his period was such that he 
might well be proud of it, if # heart like his could find 
a place for self-esteem ; but he was above all such petty 
weaknesses, and cared more for the honour of his Order 
than he did for kis own glorification. Nevertheless, 
the criticisms of his great contemporaries pronounced 
him to be “a man among men,” and a writer who de- 
served to occupy a niche in the temple of fame. As 
volume after volume came from his pen, the reviewers 
hailed them each and all with most respectful praise; 
and among those who were foremost in lauding the 
labours of the Clonmel friar we find a countryman of 
his own, Neal O’Glaecan, a native of Donegal, who pro- 
fessed medicine in the Universities ef Toulouse and 
Bologna; wrote a “ Cursus Medieus” and other works 
on cognate subjects, and was finally appointed physician 
and privy councillor to the King of France. As for 
Father Baron, he too had honours bestowed on him 
by another potentate ; for Cosmo 11I., Grand Duke of 
Tuscany, selected him before all others to fill the envied 
place of historiographer to his court. This brief bio- 
graphy of such a distinguished Irishman may obtain 
some additional interest from a description of his por- 
trait, which, along with that of the great Wadding and 
some other Irish celebrities of his era, is before us a3 
we write. The picture in our possession represents him 
in his fifty-second year, dressed in the habit of his 
order, resting his left band on a ponderous folio, and 
holding a pen in his right. His features are very 
benevolent, the nose inclining to aquiline ; the eyes 
clear and penetrating ; the mouth firm, with deep lines 
at the angles; and knitted brows, so characteristic of 
those who think much, and give the brain little rest. 
As for the head, like that of Wadding, it is large, dome- 
like, and, with the exception of a few scattered hairs 
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above the temples, bald; in a word, such a one as 
denotes a man of great intellect, and indomitable 
energy. 

We now return to Clonmel, which, as we shall see, 
was destined to be the scene of a grand and thrilling inci- 
dent, just fourteen years after Father Baron had looked 
his last on the bell tower of the old Franciscan monastery, 
which continued to flourish till Cromwell took possession 
of the town. Let us premise, however, that a very short 
time after the formation of the great Catholic league, 
the supreme council of the Confederates held their par- 
liament in Clonmel on more than one occasion, deeming 
it far safer and better suited for their deliberations than 
Kilkenny, particularly in 1642, when the latter place was 
likely to be seized by Lord O:mond, after the defeat of 
General Preston at Ballyvega, near Ross. In the sub- 
sequent proceedings of the Confederates, Clonmel ad- 
hered to the policy of Rinuccini, who, setting great 
value on the devotion with which the inhabitants re- 
garded his person, and seeing that it was strongly walled 
round, made it his head-quarters in 1647, and there 
wrote some of the most remarkable of the many de- 
spatches which he forwarded to the court of Rome touch 
ing the state of affairs in Ireland. It was not, how- 
ever, till 1650 that Clonmel earned for itself that proud 
distinction in the military history of this country that 
was accorded to it, however reluctantly, by Cromwell 
himself, after the memorable siege. The general his- 
tory of that event is accurate enongh as to the result ; 
but a manuscript account of it, by one who was tho- 
roughly acquainted with the chief actors in that most 
singular episode, enables us to throw additional light on 
the whule affair, and we will therefore lay it be‘ore our 
readers. 

When Hugh O'Neill, acting under the orders of 
Lord Ormond, took possession of Clonmel, and garri- 
soned it with fifteen hundred troops, nearly all of whom 
were Ulstermen, his first care was to strengthen the de- 
fences of the place, for he had resolved to hold it to the 
last extremity. Having been duly proclaimed governor 
of the town, O'Neill despatched a detachment to 
Fethard, and another, consisting of eighty men, com- 
manded by an Ulster officer, to the castle of Cahir, for 
the purpose of preserving both places against the Par- 
liament forces. At this period Cahir Castle was abun- 
dantly supplied with provisions and ammunition, and 
strengthened by two strong gates, a draw-bridge, a 
goodly bawn, and a strong-walled bass-court. Mr. 
Mathews, a step-brother of Lord Ormond, who was 
governor of the place, overjoyed at such a timely rein- 
forcement, gave a cordial welcome to the Ulstermen, 
and set about taking measures for a vigorous defence in 
case Cromwell’s forces should assault it. He arranged, 
however, with the officer of the Ulstermen that the 
latter should hold the bawa whenever the enemy 
approached, stipulating, at the same time, that in case 
they were overpowered, he would admit them into the 
castle as soon as the outworks were no longer tenable. 
Soon afterwards the van of Cromwell’s army appeared 
before the castle, and set about scaling the outer wall, but 








were gallantly repulsed by the fourscore Ulstermen, 
who kept their ground till they saw the main force of 
the enemy planting their heavy ordnance against the 
castle. Knowing that nothing but certain death awgited 
them if they remained any longer in the bawn, the 
Ulster officer proceeded to Mathews, asking him to 
make good his promise, and receive him and his party 
into the castle. He, however, peremptorily refused, and 
on returning to his men, the officer found a trumpeter 
from Cromwell, demanding a parley, which being 
granted, he capitulated for himself and fellows, who 
were suffered to march out with all honours of war, 
and a pass to continue in the enemy’s quarters foramonth. 
When they reached the camp, Cromwell made much 
of them, and asked the Ulster officer to join him; but 
the latter replied (to Cromwell’s admiration), that he 
would not, and then, followed by his men, hastened to 
join Major-General O’Neill, in Clonmel. 

After the reduction of Kilkenny, Cromwell sat down 
before the former city, and immediately commenced siege 
operations. O’Neill, however, nothing daunted, made 
frequent sallies, causing the enemy so much loss, that 


’ Cromwell grew tired of the business, though deem- 


ing it a disgrace to leave the town untaken, the 
more so as he knew that the army commanded 
for its relief by the Bishop of Ross had been de- 
feated by Lord Broghill. Among O’Neill’s troops, 
however, there was a traitor, a pliant knave named 
Gerald Fennell, who was major of horse, and this false- 
hearted villain contrived to enter into a correspondence 
with Cromwell, who proposed to give him five hundred 
pounds sterling and a full pardon, provided that he would, 
on the night of the eighth or ninth of May, open one 
of the gates on the north side of the town to five hun- 
dred of the besiegers. Fennell accepted the proposal, 
and on the night agreed upon drew off the detach- 
ment of Ulstermen who had charge of that particular 
gate, and replaced them with a party of hisown. Now 
it so happened on that night that Major-General O'Neill 
could take no rest, for he knew that a crisis was at 
hand, and he accordingly resolved to make a personal 
inspection of the various posts. On reaching the gate 
from which the Ulstermen had been withdrawn, it oc- 
curred to him that there was some treason brewing, and 
he lost not a moment in summouing Fennell to his pre- 
sence. ‘ Why, sir,” demanded the general, “ have you 
moved the Ulstermen from the gate? Why have you 
not observed my orders ?—come, disclose the whole 
truth, or you are likely to pay dearly for it.” Fennell 
then promised to reveal the conspiracy on condition 
that the general wou'd pardon him. “ Tell the truth 
freely,” replied O'Neill, ‘and you may count on my 
forgiveness.” Fennell then confessed that he had 
agreed to open that particular gate to five hundred of 
the enemy, and no sooner was the general made aware 
of this than he ordered strong reinforcements to the 
various posts, and an addition of five hundred men to 
the gate in question. All this was done noiselessly, 
and at the appointed hour the gate was opened, but no 
sooner had the last man entered than it was securely 
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shut, and at a given signal the Ulster forces fell upon 
the Cromwellians and cut them to pieces. Disconcerted 
by this unexpected issue, Cromwell ordered up the bat- 
tering guns, breached the wall, and made it assaultable 
for horse and foot. O’Neill, however, lost no time in 
causing a counterscarp and a ditch to be made right oppo- 
site the breach, and he also threw a strong body of muske- 
teers into the houses lying near the wall, who opened a 
galling fire on the enemy as they advanced. The assault 
now began in right earnest, the Cromwellians never think- 
ing of the ditch and counterscarp which barred their pro- 
gress, and so valiantly did the Irish behave on that awful 
night that they three several times beat back their as- 
sailants with terrible carnage. Resolved, however, to 
win or lose all, Cromwell poured his masses pell-mell 
into the breach, the hind ranks pushing those that went 
before them into the ditch, where they were slaugh- 
tered without mercy for fully four hours. So deter- 
mined was this gallant resistance that Cromwell’s rein- 
forcements refused to enter the yawning breach, and he 
himself, unable to conceal his admiration of the Irish, 
declared that they were “invincible.” Finding that any 
further attempt might compromise his army, he withdrew 
to his camp, leaving O'Neill in possession of a breached 
and bloody wall. On that night the gallant general called 
a council of war, and finding that the soldiers had ex- 
hansted their ammunition and provision, he marched 
quietly out of the town by the old bridge, and crossing 
the mountains, proceeded towards Waterford ; nor was it 
fall next morning, when a deputation of the townsmen 
waited on him in his camp, that Cromwell knew of the 


* retirement of the valiant governor, whom he commended 


“as a bold soldier.” With how much truth has Whitelock 
written of this siege, that Cromwell found in Clonmel 
the stoutest enemy his army had ever met in Ireland, 
and never was seen so hot a storm, of so long continu- 
ance, and so gallantly defended.” On reaching Water- 
ford, and being refused admittance by Diego Preston, 
then commanding that place, O’Neill hastened by forced 
marches to Limerick, which he defended valiantly 
against Ireton till again betrayed, on two several occa- 
sions by Fennell, he had to capitulate. The latter, how- 
ever, got the death he deserved, for Ireton excepted 
him from pardon, und caused him to be executed as a 
traitor to friend and foe. 


“* Infelix praxis Judae, non Martis alumni 
Qui patriam tradens, vendidit wre ducem !” 


In the enumeration of Father Baron’s works, we have 
not mentioned any of those which are classed among his 
opuscula, or minor productions ; and we have purposely 
adopted this course, in order that we may be able to 
give our readers, in a future number, one of the rarest 
of those little tracts which came from his pen, namely, 
the Siege and Storm of Duncannon. 





RECOLLECTIONS OF A REPORTER. 
THE COURT-MARTIAL. 


A GENERAL election had just commenced, and a greater 
degree of excitement than is usually caused even by 
such a disturbing event prevailed throughout Ireland, 
Serious riots and a conflict between the military and the 
people, leading to bloodshed and loss of life, had oc- 
curred at Farborough, and I was sent down “ special,” 
to make the most of the business, for the anxiously-ex- 
pectant and innumerable readers of the influential organ 
with which I had then the honour of being connected, 
I mean “ The Cosmopolitan Illuminator.” Our feeble co- 
temporary, the Hesperus, also sent down a representative 
in the person of Mr. Theodore Augustus Maximilian 
Smirke, familiarly known to his observant acquaintanees 
by the expressive sowbriquet of “the Spitfire.” He wasa 
thin, white-faced fellow, with lank, mouse-coloured hair, 
and had an expression of intense self-satisfaction continu- 
ally depicted on his countenance, which, as a consequence, 
was extremely disagreeable to look upon; he did re- 
reporting and general literature for the “ Hesperus,” 
and was ready to undertake anything, from an epic toa — 
vaudeville, on the slightest provocation. The principal 
object of my journey was to report the proceedings of a 
court-martial which was to be held upon certain men be- 
longing to the North Side Invincibles, who were ac- 
eused of having taken part with the mob, ina riot and an 
attack on a detachment of a regiment of the line which 
had been brought into the town to aid in the preserva- 
tion of the peace during the election. I put up at the 
“Golden Plough,” which, although not the principal 
hotel at Farborough, has the advantage of a more 
cheerful and elevated site than the “* Crown and Scep- 
tre,” which, being. patronised by the bar, naturally 
plumes itself upon being the house. Another reason 
for my preference of the “ Plough” was the fact of the 
connection therewith of a very singular and amusing 
character in the person of the head waiter, Old Charley. 
This was the only name I ever knew him by, and as it 
was quite sufficient for all the purposes of our intimacy, 
I never cared to inform myself of his patronymic. From 
the first moment in which he manifested himself to me, 
several years previously, in all his quaint peculiarities of 
manner and oddities of expression, his resemblance, in 
many particulars, to the Corny Delany of Lever’s story, 
* Jack Hinton,” struck me forcibly. As I drove up to 
the ** Plough” on this occasion, Charley was standing at 
the door with the everlasting napkin thrown across his 
arm, and looking more than usually rueful and discon- 
tented. On recognising me, however, he assumed & 
more cheerful aspect, (for we had always been good 
friends,) and advancing to the car, ostensibly for the 
purpose of giving some assistance in the removal of my 
Inggage, but in reality with the view of making @ 
speech, he greeted me as follows :— 

“ Well, sir, you're welcome anyhow, tho’ it’s poor 
accommodation in the sleepin’ way we can promise 
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ye. There’s a set of infernal gladiathers here, and for 
these five nights past, the devil such a thing as gettin’ 
a wink o’ sleep they’ll give us the chance of at all wid 
their roystherin’ and jack-actin’, may sweet bad luck to 
them.” 

“ What’s the matter now, Charley,” said I, as I stood 
superintending the conveyance of my “ traps” from the 
car to the hotel ; “‘ what’s the matter with you? who are 
the gladiators this time ?” 

“Oh, as nice a set o’boys as there is betune this and 
Spike Island, and that’s sayin’ a good dale. Tuey be- 
Jong to the ‘ Invensibles,’ and they call themsel’s officers. 
Officers, moryah/ It’s not in th’ ould times th’ are, or 
maybe the’d find it another time o’day wid themselves, 
the spalpeens. Z'hem officers, to be sure!” 

Charley said all this in such a subdued tone, and with 
a manner so expressive of the deepest confidence, as 
gave me clearly to understand that it was intended for 
my private delectation alone. He did not seem consci- 
ous that his remark touching the possibility of those in- 
dividuals, in respect of whom he was so ireful, had they 
lived in the old times, finding themselves differently 
circumstanced, involved an obvious truism, and I am 
not sure that even if he had known it, it would have 
made any difference, as the suggestion was a favourite 
one with Charley, and like the opprobrious term, ‘‘ gladi- 
ator,” was made use of on all occasions when he thought 
proper to indulge his propensity for invective. Wish- 
ing to draw him out still further, I inquired, before 
entering the house, whether he had heard of the court- 
martial which was about to be held ? 

“ The coort-marshal,” said Charley, “ an troth I have, 
and betune you and me, sir, if the pack o’ gladiathers 
that’s inside” (this was said in a whisper, the speaker 
indicating the coffee-room with a slight reflex action of 
one of his thumbs), ‘* was to be put on their thrial, in- 
stead of the poor fellows in the jail beyant, it ’id be 
only sarvin thim right—an it’s me that ’id give thim a 
lift wid a heart and a half, always provided it was to 
lift them to the gallis.” 

Charley gave a peculiar chuckle at this heartless joke, 
as if he relished the notion amazingly, although, if put 
to the test, he would in all probability no more give 
evidence in support of a criminal prosecution, no matter 
who or what the prisoners, than abandon the habit of 
stigmatizing his tormentors, or those whom he chose to 
consider as such, in the peculiar manner which I have 
described, Entering the coffee-room, I saw at a glance 
the state of affairs which gave rise to the indignation of 
poor Charley, The apartment was a lengthy one, with 
a table extending almost from end to end, and having 
an exceedingly low ceiling. Indeed, this circumstance 
of the low ceiling, | may observe, was one much com- 
plained of by some frequenters of the house, on the 
ground that it prevented their absorbing the same 
quantity of whiskey-punch after dinner, as they were 
in the habit of doing in other places where no such 
architectural drawback existed. It was mid-day, and 
every seat at the table was occupied, the majority of 





those present being in uniform, which I immediately re- 
cognised as of the “ Invincible” pattern. There was a 
great clamour of voices and clatter of knives and forks, 
for the company was industriously engaged in discussing 
luncheon, so industriously indeed that my entrance was 
totally unheeded, and I took my seat at a little side- 
table, where Charley soon afterwards set forth where- 
withal to refresh me, without seeming to attract the 
slightest attention. Even at that early hour the bottle 
had commenced to circulate freely, and although due 
regard for etiquette, in the observance of which your 
militia officer takes pride in being particularly rigid, 
prevented the proposal of “ sentiments” or the inter- 
change of those little genialities expressed in the brief 
interrogatory— May I have the pleasure of wine with 
you ?”——the general aspect of the assembly and the tone 
of conversation, indicated clearly enough that the spirit 
of conviviality was in full sway. 

“ Charley!” shouted a lean, wiry-looking fellow with 
a light moustache and light brown hair, wearing the 
undress of the “ Invincibles,” who sat at the end of the 
table next the door, * Charley, some more sherry here ; 
we've not got adrop at this end of the table, I can 
take my oath, for the last minute and a half”—— 

Here the speaker was interrupted by a general burst 
of laughter, occasioned no doubt by the mock pathetic 
tone in which he urged his complaint of such a tremen- 
dously protracted hiatus in the circulation of the sherry. 

‘‘ Why, Stalker, my poor fellow,” said the vis a vis 
of the last speaker, when the laughter had subsided, 
“‘ we had no idea in this quarter that you were short of 
beer ;” (“‘beer” is a standing synonyme with “fast” men 
for every variety of fluid in which the alcoholic ele- 
ment predominates,) ‘or we'd have spared you a drop, 
sooner than you should have been without it for a whole 
minute and a half. We can be charitable to a neigh- 
bour in distress, Stalker, my boy.” 

This sally was the signal for a renewal of the laughter, 
in the midst of which Charley appeared at the door, 
bearing a coaster with a fresh supply of sherry, and 
muttering some indistinct expressions of dissatisfaction 
in his customary strain, of which I was only able to 
detect the word “ gladiather.” 

‘“* Here now, Captain,” he said to Stalker, in 9 tone 
half-querulous half-conciliatory, ‘is more of the ould staff, 
and there’s lots more where that kem from, if yez wants 
it. It’s th’ ‘ Invensibles’ that knows what good liquor 
is, at any rate.” Then glancing at me as he passed out, 
and throwing up his hands and eyes simultaneously, 
with an imploring expression, as if desirous of some 
special intervention of Providence in his behalf, he sup- 
plemented his complimentary observation in regard to 
the Bacchanalian discernment of the “ Invincibles” with 
the remark, ‘ Little good may it do them, the schemin’ 
pack 0’ gladiathers—officers, how are ye!” 

‘“ At what hour does the court open, have you heard, 
Thanderton ?” inquired Captain Stalker of his chari-. 
tably-disposed brother-in-arms at the head of the 
table. 
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“Eleven o'clock, sharp. The president, Colonel 
Bluster, of the Southdown Sharpshooters, has arrived 
and put up at the ‘ Crown and Sceptre.’ The Colonel 
and Major Goodfellow dine with him this evening, I 
understand.” 

“T hope,” said Stalker, “that our fellows may get 
well out of the business, though I fear the ease is 
a bad one. I wish to goodness the chaps at the Castle 
kept their regulars in Dublin, and left the people to us. 
If they had there’d have been none of this infernal 
shindy. They always make mischief wherever they go, 
and be hanged to, them!” 

“To be sure they do,” assented Thunderton ; “ I hate 
the line . the officers are all upsetting snobs, and the 
men savages. If her Majesty was properly advised, her 
faithful militia force would be permanently embodied, 
and have every garrison in the kingdom in their hands, 
while the line might go and do duty in the colonies ex- 
clusively to themselves, The prime minister that carries 
ot that arrangement will be the right man in the right 
place at last. Eh, boys ?” 

This modest suggestion, appealing so powerfully to 
that instinct which in every human breast responds sym- 
pathetically to the enunciation, in whatever form, of the 
subline maxim, “ nothing like leather,” was, of course, 
received with immense enthusiasm, and elicited a great 
variety of humorous, witty, and sarcastic observations, 
at the expense of standing armies in general and of the 
261st regiment of her Majesty’s regulars in particular, 
a detachment of which obnoxious corps it was that had 
caused all the mischief. 

Before leaving Dublin I had received an invitation 
from my friend Spoutwell, the leading sessions’ man at 
Farborough, (a dark-haired, dark-whiskered, clear-eyed, 
intelligent little fellow, whose eloquence and sagacity 
were so generally deferred to by “their worships,” that 
there was invariably a keen competition amongst rival 
litigants for the exclusive advantage of his advocacy,) 
who had been retained for the defence of the delinquent 
“ Invincibles,” to dine with him on the day of my ar- 
rival, he undertaking to call for me at the “ Plough,” 
after the arrival of the mid-day car. 

Now, one of Charley’s many peculiarities was a total 
incapacity for recollecting names; the most frequent 
customers of the house were known to him only by their 
faces, the numbers of their apartments, or their occupa- 
tions ; so that if a stranger called and inquired of him 
whether Mr. Jones was in? he would endeavour first to 
fix the identity of Mr. Jones, by ascertaining whether it 
was the gentleman in No. 12, who was referred to, or 
the counsellor, or the bag-man, and, in default of being 
satisfied on these points, he felt a grim satisfaction in 
declaring, point blank, that Mr. Jones was not in, al- 
though that gentleman was the while, perhaps, anxi- 
ously awaiting his friend in the smoke-room. Whilst 


listening to the volley of smart sayings alluded to, I 
heard some one exclaim rather vehemently, in the pas- 
sage outside, “I tell you he must be here; he said he'd 
be here.” 
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“ What’s his number?” asked Charley. 

“ Confound you aud your numbers, you old dolt: 
don’t you know Mr. Catchit as well as 1 do?” $ 

“Oh, is it the reporther you mane ?” 

Before there was time for a response to this query, 
I had dashed into the hall, seized Spoutwell by the hand, 
and led him into the coffee-room, where he was instantly 
greeted with many expressions of a familiar and friendly 
nature from the assembled company. 

“ Well, Spoutwell,” cried Captain Thunderton, from 
the head of the table, “* what about our business? [ 
hope you’re going to acquit the boys, and send those 
blackguards of the 261st back to Dublin with the laugh 
at the wrong side of their mouths.” 

“Why, to tell you the truth, Captain,” replied Spout- 
well, with characteristic caution, ** I know so little about 
these infernal courts-mariial, that I couldn’t well say yet 
what our chances are; but from what I have heard of 
the evidence in support of the prosecution, I’m sure 
that we’d come off with flying colours from before a 
“I’m prepared to swear,” said Captain Stalker, 
“that the military began the mischief, by charging the 
people with fixed bayonets, when they were as qniet as 
a flock of sheep. There were no stones flung until then 
and those poor devils of ours who were amongst the 
crowd did their best to prevent what happened. And 
a nice return they met with, indeed ; two of them shot 
down like dogs by the cursed red-coats, and the others 
put under arrest for trial by court-martial. I say there's 
no law or justice in the country if they sleep in juil 
another night after the finding of the court is promul- 
gated. I'll throw up my commission if they do.” 

After this energetic speech the Captain had recourse 
to the sherry, and Spoutwell and myself adjourned to 
the residence of the former, where I spent a very jolly 
evening indeed. On my return to the “ Plough,” at a 
late hour, the only persons in the coffee-room were Cap- 
tain Thunderton and Mr. Smirke, of the “ Hesperus,” who 
had not left till the latest conveyance started, having 
probably been detained in town up te the last moment 
by some literary exigency, with which he was the only 
person on the paper competent to grapple. We were 
never remarkably intimate, so that my recognition of 
him was, as usual, formal and distant. But whenever 
he had an object to gain by it, he would endeavour to 
furce an intimacy if possible, and, as he saw that I had 
had some advantage of him by my earlier arrival at the 
scene of action, he made several futile attempts to 
lead me into conversation. Smirke had, amongst 
other disagreeable characteristics, a habit of occasion- 
ally delivering himself of small—very small—witti- 
cisms, gleaned carefully from the “ facetie” columa 
of some penny journal; and at such times he would 
open his eyes very wide, (they were of an excessively 
faint blue in colour, and lacked both intelligence and 
sensibility,) and pucker down his lips, (which were 
thin and bloodless) as if straggling hard to restrain his 
risibility, mindiul, no doubt, of Lord Chesterficld’s 
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dictum, in the “ Principles of Politeness,” about the im- 
propriety of laughing at one’s own joke. Soon after my 
entrance, and just at the commencement of a friendly 
chat between Captain Thunderton and myself, Charley 
appeared at the door, bearing a letter in his hand, and 
inquired if there was a gentleman named Roche in the 
“ Invencibles ?” 
“ There are lots of Roches,” replied Thunderton. 

- “Yes,” put in Mr. Smirke, “in the canals,” 

This remark was followed by the facial phenomena 
which I have described. I assumed, as was my wont 
under such circumstances, the most utter imperturba- 
bility and Captain Thunderton, who, although a very fine 
fellow and mayhap a very good fellow, was also some- 
what too sluggish in his mental perceptions to take in 
ata glance the point of such a subtle stroke of wit, 
looked for a moment as if he did not know what to say 
or what to think, but at length—like the man of whom 
Sidacy Smith relates the anecdote—judging probably 
from the expression of Smirke’s countenance, that a 
joke was meant, he exclaimed, “ Not a bad one at all, 
sir. Perhaps you would have no objection to join me in 
a glass of punch ?” 

Smirke had no objection, and, as I rarely take punch, 
and was besides anx‘ous to avoid himself and his con- 
founded witticisms, I wished the two good night, and 
went straight to bed. The extra demand for hotel ac- 
commodation compelled me to take share of a double- 
bedded room, but I was fortunate enough to secure the 
exclusive possession of one of the four-posters, the 
other being jointly occupied, as Charley informed me, 
by “ two of those infernal gladiathers below stairs, who 
gave him neither peace nor ease, mornin’, noon, nor 
night.” These two monsters, I discovered were Cap- 
tains Thunderton and Stalker. 

The court-martial was a dreary affair. The county 
grand jury-room, a tolerably spacious apartment, was 
the scene of the inquiry, and here a small table, placed 
as inconveniently as possible, having regard to the 
facility so requisite for a reporter, both of accurately 
hearing and unobstructedly seeing, was provided for 
“the press.” Possibly Colonel Bluster and the other 
judicial militaires associated with him, deemed it a ne- 
cessary assertion of their dignity, and of the traditional 
hostility of such tribunals as they constituted, to freedom 
of discussion, to snub if they could not exclude from 
their deliberations, the representatives of that power by 
which freedom of discussion has been mainly advocated 
and established. At the head of a large table in the centre 
of the room sat the Colonel, as president of the court, 
and on his left a gentleman, in plain clothes, with pain- 
fully weak eyes, which seemed to derive but slight as- 
sistance from the frequent application of an eye-glass 
to one or other of them, and a fresh-coloured, whisker- 
less face, not remarkable for intellectual expressiveness, 
but with an obvious dash of bonhommie. This gen- 
tleman, after all the members of the court had taken 
their seats amidst a great clashing of swords and jingling 
of spurs, stood up and read in a sing-song, cranky 








tone of voice, which astonished me, and, I doubt not, 
many others, proceeding from such a source, a prolix 
document, in which such phrases as “ now we, that is 
to say”—“ now you, that is to say’— hereby and 
hereinafter,” and many other idiomatic elegancies of a 
like character, were constantly and monotonously recur- 
ring, and from which the uninitiated listener could with 
difficulty evolve any rational meaning. It was under- 
stood, however, to be the warrant of the gentleman who 
read it for assuming the important and responsible 
post of “ Deputy-Judge-Advocate,” in connection with 
the proceedings about to open. I shall not weary my 
readers by any details of those proceedings. We have 
heard of the “ rough-and-ready justice of the drum- 
head court-martial,” but how justice ever comes to be 
vindicated by such a tribunal—drumhead or otherwise 
— is certainly astonishing. Talk of the absurd formalities 
and requirements connected with our courts of law ; hear 
some blunt matter-of-fact son of Mars, who happens to be 
drawn into a bit of civil litigation—how ostentatiously 
he proclaims his ignorance of the simplest proceeding 
in his suit, his incapability of understanding the uncer- 
tainties, the crooked turns and the contradictions of the 
law, and the proud contempt which he expresses for 
the whole race of lawyers—not excepting his own ad- 
vocates—and then behold this same hero, a presiding 
genius at one of these imposing burlesqnes on all com- 
mon sense, (I speak exclusively of their established 
procedure,) on all rational notions as to the conduct of 
human affairs generally—a court-martial to wit—and 
blush for human consistency. Oh! nineteenth century, 
great in railroads, and in the march of intellect, in iron- 
clad war ships, and the development of social science— 
century that hath dealt so ruthlessly with many long-pre- 
vailing shams, which, from their antiquity alone, had 
established a hold on the veneration of mankind, how 
long wilt thou leave this relic of genuine barbarism 
unscathed, a dark spot amidst the prevailing lustre of 
our epoch? When in short, great halcyon ceutury, may 
we hope for the period when there shall be no more 
courts-martial? Until then, thy claim to the title of 
“ century of centuries,” (which too many of thy wor- 
shippers even now indiscreetly bestow upon thee) is 
incomplete. So hasten the good work, and give us one 
further cause of self-gloritication in contrast to the 
darkened conditions of the unhappy beings who lived, 
or ** vegetated” rather—because it is impossible they 
could have “ lived,” in the exalted sense of the word as 
we understand and feel it—in the gloomy centuries 
before thy resplendent birth ! 

The reader will not, I hope, suppose that my hostility 
to the ancient institution of which I write, arises from 
any selfish motive—that it has been caused by any in- 
convenience or trouble endured by myselt on the occasion 
of this court-martial at Farborough. True it is that I, in 
common with every other civilian present, whether pro- 
fessionally engaged or not, was ordered out of the room 
on an average once in every ten minutes of the six hours 
during which the affair lasted; but then, this, instead 
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of being a source of annoyance or irsitation, as might 
be supposed, excited quite a different feeling, as it neces- 
sarily abridged my labour considerably. The readers 
of the J//uminator may have had reason to complain, 
as the report of the proceedings which I furnished was, 
with a single exception, a very bald and disjointed affair ; 
a large proportion consisting of frequent repetitions of 
the following: “ Here the President, after a brief con- 
sultation with the deputy judge-advocate as to the 
propriety of a question, which it was proposed to put 
to the witness, ordered the room to be cleared. The 
public was not re-admitted for a space of several 
minutes.” No; my hostility to the court-martial has 
its origin in a more unselfish feeling—solely in the con- 
viction which I have formed, after proper experience 
and deliberation, of its inefficiency as a machinery for 
the administration of justice. The causes of this inef- 
ficiency are numerous, and as I believe, inseparable from 
the nature and constitution of the military service, so 
that all offences, save those of a strictly professional 
nature, breaches of discipline, etc., should in my humble 
opinion be investigated and pronounced upon by the 
civil tribunals of the land. I have heard that my report 
was very unsatisfactory, save in one particular, I mean 
the speech of Spoutwell for the prisoners, after the 
evidence had closed. At this distance of time, I do not 
consider it any breach of confidence to admit that 
Spoutwell supplied me with a cleanly-written pocket 
copy of this oration, which I transmitted to head-quar- 
ters without alteration or abbreviation. It made nearly 
two columns of “ minion” type, and I can solemnly 
aver that it did not contain more than eleven Latin and 
three Greek quotations. I am particular on this point, 
because Smirke, who, although an indifferent, affected 
to be a profound classical scholar, and considered it 
infra dig. to ask a speaker for a copy of any remark- 
able quotation which he might use, interlarded his re- 
port of Spoutwell, (otherwise very incorrectly given) 
with scraps of the two dead languages just mentioned, 
at intervals of every third or fourth sentence, not one 
of which had been used by the speaker, and all of which 
were most infelicitously applied. Spoutwell wrote an 
indignant letter to the Z/esperus, impeaching the ac- 
curacy of its report, but his letter was ‘* cushioned,” 
and, worse than all, some malignant critic, signing 
himself “ Cicero,” published an epistle in the same 
journal, virulently assailing the erudition, the logic, and 
the diction of poor Spoutwell, as manifested in this 
speech, which, as published correctly in the Z//uminator, 
was a perfect model of learning, argument and elo- 
qnence. Qh, but it was the speech! I think I just 
recollect the peroration. 

“TI have now, Mr. President,” said Spoutwell, 
“gone consecutively through all the facts and argu- 
ments relied upon by the prosecution, as against the 
deeply-wronged, the foully-aspersed men whose ad- 
vocacy under such momentous, I may say such pe- 
rilous circumstances, it shall ever be the proudest 
boast of my life, that I cheerfully undertook, and, as I 





fondly hope, successfully conducted. Sir, I have been 
sustained in that advocacy by the firmest confidence in 
the justice of my cause, the inconceivable, the unpara- 
lelled, the inexpressible atrocity of the dark conspiracy, 
for as such I here boldly denounce it, out of which 
these proceedings have arisen, and above all in the un- 
sullied purity, the unpurchasable rectitude, and the 
unlimited sagacity of this honourable court. Shall I 
have been mistaken in this? shall it be said that I de- 
pended on a broken reed? Forbid the thought! These 
men, sir, whom I defend, are our brothers; they are 
men whose sympathies, and affections, and duties, are 
not contracted within the miserably circumscribed sphere 
in which the mere hireling of the sword lives, and moves, 
and has his being. These are men, sir, who at the 
summons of their country and its sovereign, sprang forth 
armed from their native earth, like Minerva from the 
crest of Jove, ready to brave all the privations which 
the soldier is called upon to endure, and even grim 
death itself, and for what? For what, I ask? Not 
surely for the wretched stipend which the state deems 
a sufficient reward for such sacrifices ; that, sir, is an 
hypothesis which must be scouted by every honest 
mind. No, it was for this—that our hearths and homes 
might be secured from the assaults of foes from without, 
or of traitors from within ; that their fellow-countrymea 
might pursue in peace and the confidence of security, 
the different avocations of their daily life, and sleep at 
night that quiet sieep, which no dread phantoms of 
rapine or bloody discord might come to disturb, This the 
duty which these men chivalrously undertook, and the 
consciousness of performing which, animated the hun- 
blest of them with a proud zeal, which I say the mer- 
cenary wretches to whose envy and hate this fell conspi- 
racy, as I again proclaim it to be, must be attributed; 
have never felt aud never can feel. Certain I am that the 
decision of this court, composed as it is of elements 
so exalted, and pervaded by a sense of truth and a de- 
votion to the noblest principles of justice so unbounded, 
this court will, I am confident, most effectually vindi- 
cate the character and conduct of these injured men, 
restore them to the ranks from whence they have been 
so rudely torn, unsullied by the faintest breath of slander, 
and enable each one, once more to appreciate all the 
glorious significance of the immortal words— 


‘Civis Romanus sum.’” 


Au reste the speech was a vebement impeachment 
of the “regulars” in their conduct on the occasion of the 
riot, and the speaker—having evidently caught a good 
deal of his inspiration from Captains Thunderton and 
Stalker—also indulged in a strain of bitter invective 
touching the domineering air and manner both of officers 
and men of the line towards the “ constitutional defen- 
ders of the country,” which he declared was a rule, not 
limited to avy special applications, but invariably acted 
on. I succeeded in tracing to a rival practitioner of Spout- 
well’s, the origin of a statement, bearing on the face of it 
palpable evidence of personal spite and illwill, which got 
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whispered about at Farborough, after the finding of the 
court-martial, several days subsequently, had been for- 
mally promulgated with the sanction of the commander- 
in-chief, the finding being—as every one who heard the 
evidence knew it should be—unfavourable to the priso- 
ners; all of whom were found guilty, and sentenced to va- 
rious terms of imprisonment. The statement to which I 
allude was this : that it was Spoutwell’s defence and not 
the evidence for the prosecution which insured the con- 
yiction of the delinquent “ Invincibles,” and that had 
the case been in the hands of a sensible, practical man, 
the result would have been very different. What a 
pitiable revenge for a disappointed ambition! This 
same man had aspired to the honour reserved for Spout- 
well—that of defending as consummate a set of rascals 
(I am now giving my own sober opinion on the matter 
in contradistinction to the orator’s high-flown sentimen- 
talities) as ever graced a dock. 

Spoutwill and myself were specially invited to dine 
with Thuaderton, Stalker, and a party of their brother 
officers at the Plough, and thither we accordingly ad- 
journed on the rising of the court. Major Goodfellow 
presided at dinner (there was not a regular mess, as a 
detachment of the regiment only was picquetted through 
the town), and I sat by Thunderton, who, under the 
gradually accumulating influence of wine, became ex- 
tremely communicative and patronising. He informed 
me, in the “ strictest confidence,” that he had that day, 
in fact after returning to the hotel from the court-mar- 
tial, received a communication from the Horseguards, 
intimating to him, as senior captain of tho Invincibles, 
that the commission of ensign which had just become 
vacant in a regiment of the line, was at his disposal, if 
he chose to accept it. Thunderton further informed 
me that it was his intention to accept it; that he had 
long been of opinion that the Militia was not “ the 
thing”—(he evidently forgot, or he did not know, that 
I heard him express sentiments of a precisely opposite 
nature the previous day)—that it was, in fact, rather 
low, owing to the unfortunate circumstance of several 
parvenus having obtained commissions in it (Thunderton, 
I afterwards learned, was the son of a retired grocer 
and spirit-dealer, who had been an old supporter of 
Lord Honyton, the borough representative), and that 
it was difficult, if not impossible, to convince the public, 
and especially the female public, that a militia officer 
might be, and often was, quite as good as an officer of 
the line. ‘But in the army a man finds his level at 
once, you know,” said Thunderton; “ there a man must 
be a gentleman, and no mistake. Do you not think I 
am right in cutting this infernal militia corps?” 

“That,” I replied, guardedly, “depends altogether 
on circumstances—” 

“Oh, if it’s finances you mean,” interrupted the em- 
bryo ensign, ‘that'll be all right—the governor stands 
like a brick. I'll be able to show some of those line 
chaps what an old militia man can do.” 

Although not a little disgusted by the wretched 
vanity of the fellow, I felt it incumbent on me as his 








guest to congratulate him on his rather paradoxical ele- 
vation, and after being bored for more than an hour 
longer, by his description of the “family seat,” (it 
had not yet been a whole “life” in the family), 
Castle Thunder, and of the magnificent hunting and in- 
comparable shooting in which the estate abounded, I 
hinted my intention of retiring to bed, as I felt both 
tired and sleepy. This he endeavoured hard to dissuade 
me from, but unavailingly, whereupon he requested me, 
as a particular favour, to mention in the Ji/uminator, 
(to which he said the “ governor” was an old subscriber) 
the important fact which he had communicated a few 
moments previously in the “ strictest coufidence”— 
namely, his “ promotion” to an ensigncy. Having as- 
sented to this I withdrew quietly, and was quickly in 
bed. I slept soon and heavily: The ceiling of my 
bed-chamber, like that of the coffee-room, was incon- 
veniently low, the ventilation defective, and the area of 
the apartment not so extensive as to compensate in any 
degree for these deficiencies, particularly when giving 
accommodation to three sleepers. Sleepers did I say ?— 

“ Fire!” 

“ Fire !” 

“ Fire!” 

Surely I heard those words thrice screamed out wildly, 
for I awake suddenly in a heavy perspiration, with a 
dream-like consciousness that they still ring in my ears. 
Yes, sure enough there it is again—a stentorian cry 
of “Fire! fire! fire!” from two different voices, the 
owners of which are evidently on the lobby outside. A 
vague sensation of terror first seizes me, and I lie 
still irresolute, until the dread words again make “ night 
hideous” with their diabolic reverberations—‘ Fire— 
fire—fire!” I spring at last with a desperate energy 
into the middle of the floor; a partial gleam of light 
comes through the half-open door from the lobby—I 
gasp for breath—there is an all-pervading atmosphere 
of smoke—I rush to the door, drag it wildly open, and 
there, supporting themselves against the bannisters, and 
just as I make my appearance on the scene again, in the 
act of crying “ Fire, fire, fire,’ I behold Captains 
Thunderton and Stalker, both evidently very far gone ; 
but no symptoms of any conflagration, save the wasteful 
burning of a candle, which they contrive to hold be- 
tween them. I stand for a moment amazed aud speech- 
less—both heroes greet me with a drunken laugh, and 
again at the top of their voices shout, “ Fire, fire, 
fire!” At last I catch the sound of ‘feet ascending 
the stairs; a slow, unwilling, heavy tread, and some 
murmured exclamations reach mine ears also, amongst 
which the_only thing of a distinct, articulate form is a 
word of classic associations, though not classically pro- 
nounced— Gladiather,” methinks. To be sure, in a 
moment more Charley sings out lazily from the bottom 
of the flight beneath— 

“ Well, gintlemin, what is it to be ?” 

* Another pint, with materials,” roars Thunderton. 

* And bring the water screeching hot, not like the 
last, you scheming old vagabond, or I'll send you the 
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short cut down stairs. I suppose it’s sleep you want, 
eh? A nice state of things, indeed, that a gentleman 
at his hotel is expected to suit his hours to the conve- 
nience of the servants, instead of its being the other 
way.” 

To this speech of Stalker’s the only audible response 
was a repetition of the old muttering with its one intel- 
ligible sound, as the poor old waiter commenced his 
descent to the bar. I returned to the bed-room, whi- 
ther my two drunken friends staggered immediately 
after. Their candle revealed to me a pleasant state of 
things within: one of the dressing-tables was drawn 
over to their bed-side, the place of the toilet requisites 
was occupied by two or three empty decanters, a couple 
of tumblers and glasses, with pipes and tobacco, the 
fumes of which latter hung densely through the apart- 
ment. I confess that I felt some hesitation in returning 
to bed, fearing that what before proved a blind alarm 
might, through the recklessness, or the ultimate drunken 
incapability of the two Bacchanalians, become at some 
future period of the night, or morning rather (for it was 
now nearly two o’clock), a disagreeable if not a fatal 
reality. I refused stiffly an invitation to join the wor- 
thies in « tumbler of punch, and on the entrance of 
Charley with the whiskey, et ceteras, I inquired some- 
what harshly if it was now the custom of the house 
to startle people needlessly from their beds by a cry 
of “fire” when the attendance of the waiter was 
required ?” 

“ Ah, shure, sir, it’s only a way the gintlemin has. 
[sotto voce, | “ bad luck to them the drunken set 0’ gla- 
diathers.” We do know when we hear ‘ fire’ below that 
it’s something the’ want, an’ we answer for it all the 
same as iv the’ said waither.” 

Any further explanation was prevented by a Joud com- 
motion and the sound of voices in angry expostulation 
down stairs. Charley left the room to learn what it 
was all about ; and the matter growing worse, the cap- 
tains reeled out soon after, followed by myself when I 
had pulled on my clothes hastily. On reaching the 
hall I perceived a group of persons, consisting of the 
servants of the house, some entirely and some only 
partially dressed, and a couple of watchmen, who held, 
shivering and chattering between them, a cowering 
form swathed in white, which form, on closer inspection, 
I found was that of no less a personage than Mr. Smirke 
of the Hesperus in his night-dress. What brought him 
into such a position? ‘This it was. Mr. Smirke, in 





whom the instinct of self-preservation predominatej 
excessively, was, like myself, awakened by the alarm. 
ing demonstrations of Messrs. Thunderton and Stalker, 
He slept in a small apartment on the drawing-room 
floor in the front of the house, and instantly, on hearing 
the cry of “fire,” he leaped out of bed, threw upa 
window and dropped heroically into the street below, 
heedless of consequences. Arrived safely on the flagway, 
(he had made a “ terrific descent” of some seven feet) 
he commenced screaming “ fire” on his own account, 
when he was speedily laid hold of by the two watch. 
men, who conceiving him to be a lunatic escaped 
from his keepers, were about to drag him off to the lock- 
up. He assured them, however, so vehemently that 
the Plough was on fire; that he had only just made his 
way out through one of the windows, and that the house 
and inmates must be speedily burned to the ground if 
immediate assistance were not rendered, that they 
determined, fortunately for him, on making inquiry, 
and accordingly commenced a vigorous assault with 
the knocker of the hall door. They were soon 
admitted, when the consternation occasioned by the 
ghostly appearance of Mr. Smirke in the-custody of the 
watchmen was of that intensified character, the best 
idea of which will be conveyed by saying that it can 
be “ more easily conceived than described.” It was a 
long time before a sati$factory explanation of the occur- 
rence could be reached on either side. The watchmen 
took high ground, talked of the disturbance of the 
public peace, and so‘forth, and animadverted in terms of 
dignified severity on the conduct of Thunderton ani 
Stalker, who, when the state of affairs was explained to 
them, had with becoming magnanimity, taken the entire 
responsibility of the occurrence on themselves, and even- 
tually, after a brief private negociation with the guar- 
dians of the night, procured the liberation of Smirke, 
who sloped off to bed looking most confoundedly “ sold.” 
I felt no further inclination for sleep, but returning with 
Thunderton and Stalker to our room, indulged in a very 
hearty laugh at the expense of my witty colaborateur, 
and sat up (the truth must out) in violation of my usual 
abstinence, drinking whiskey punch until six o’clock, 
when the car starting to meet the early coach for town, 
I bade them farewell, with a parting injunction from 
Thunderton, (who had a curious facility of becoming 
less drunken the more he drank) not to forget his 
‘* promotion.” 
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IN THE NIGHT. 
BY ERIONNACH. 


A LonELY, sudden glimmer—a glimmer on the hill 
That sentinels the pass into the Glenn! 

A sparkle ’mid the dusk! yet all the earth grows still, 
And voices die around the homes of men. 

The unquiet Wind itself hath wearied into rest, 
Or wakes but for a moment to whisper a request 

In the Sallow’s ear, whose tresses it lifts with fond 

caresses 

Mid the shadow of the Evening in Glenmornan. 


Solemnly doth Silence come downward from her throne— 
The Russet-river Mountain blue and grand, 
Solemnly doth cease, at her coming, every tone 
Of beings that have life, througuout the land. 
Faints upon the moveless air the thrush’s lonely lay, 
Tue hum of the last ‘lated bee, quick passing, dies away ; 
The dim sheep huddle nigher, ’neath the hanging hedge 
of briar 
That skirts the ancient oak-wood of Glenmornan. 


The river running ever by that wood-o’er-darken’d hill, 
Seems the sole unquiet heart through all Glenmornan, 
The river ranning ever by the bore-tree and the mill, 
Lifts a mourning voice at leaving thee, Glenmornan ! 
The old moss-ermined wheel, with a weary, seldom sound, 
Lays down its load of waters thac bears it slowly round; 
And the peaceful-footed shadows form more closely on 
the meadows, 
Glide more darkly from their wood-home in Glen- 
mornan. 


Night standeth in the cottage-door, upon the moor-land 
wide— 
And ashes shroud the last spark of the hearth— 
Night prayeth over childhood—over sickness mournful- 
eyed 
And peace falls, like sweet dew, o’er all the earth. 
But the father sitteth silent before his darkened fire, 
And spirit-voices speak with him, not all devoid of ire, 
Till at last arising slowly, he crosses, sighing lowly, 
And peers into the darkness of Glenmornan. 


He gazes down the darkness towards the darker hill, 
The stately sentry-warden of the Glenn, 
Ist a star that thro’ the topmost trees glimmers red 
and still, 
That gleams—but sudden dies away again ? 
He —— ae eldest-born, a youth, saying—* There is 
ght !” 
With a fond glance on the sleepers, they go down 
into the night, 
And the dwellers in the valley do silently out-sally, 
Seeing there in light within Glenmornan. 
From heathy moor, and broomy slope, and rushy- 
margined rill, 
Muffled sounds awake and gather as they move ; 
ra darker than the night wend wary tow’rd the 


The silent signal-bearer far above. 








Entering by one and two, the blackness of the wood, 
In silence, save a crackling twig beneath a step too 
rude, 
And o’erhead a wood-dove woken, that quernlous at 
slumber broken, 
Gives a restless coo and flutter in Glenmornan. 


Still pass the muffled footsteps forth-wandering thro’ 
the night, 
From north, and south, and east, unto the west ; 
Gathering, gathering, gathering—-slowly to the light, 
As tho’ each followed some most high behest. 
Gathering, gathering surely, till before them and anear, 
They see mid shadowy tree-trunks the guiding light 
appear, 
That stirs with deep emotion the sternest heart’s devotion, 
Of the persecuted dwellers of Glenmornan. 


A space devoid of brushwood is on the utmost top,* 
Engirdled by o’erarching trees and tall ; 
Therein The Persecuted entering do stop, 
And kneel silent, ’mid the silence over all. 
Upon the eastern edge a shelféd rock and grey, 
Within its clefted bosom bears the torch of beacon ray, 
And one who ne’er did falter, stands before that rugged 
altar— 
Thy banned, but brave and noble priest, Glenmornan! 


The fire-tipped bogwood splinter casts a wierd and 
wav ring glance, 
O’er eyes and moveless brows of praying men ; 

The ancient oaks around seem to start forth and advance, 
Toward its fitful gleams at times, and aye again. 
The hollies, glinting bright, seem warriors ’tween their 

trunks, 
And the solemn pines surrounding—Carthusian hooded 
monks, 
That join in voiceless prayer, with priest and people there, 
To Him who is amid them in Glenmornan. 


Within His awful presence, ’mid silence of the Earth— 

The reverential Earth so still in prayer, 

A great, a world-embracing, noble love has birth, 

And groweth iv the people’s great heart there. 
Within His awful presence, they feel no fetter bind, 
Nor from that love inflow aught of cowardice of mind,— 
Of the wrongs from their oppressors could they be the 

redressers, 

No craven heart should criminate Glenmornan. 


The sacred words are said; the dismissal so‘tly given ; 
The wood, relaxing, feels a flutter-thrill ; 
The torch goes down; the zephyr from the eastern 
heaven 
Comes ruffling the wide pond-lake of the mill._ 
A vague light searches out the orient cloudy eaves ; 
Soft, unseen wings go past; from eastward spreading 
leaves, 
Sweet, varied, silvery, simple, little essaying voices 
wimple, 
And Night and Dawn immingle in Glenmornan. 


* This hill has, in consequence, received the name of 
“ Holy Hill.” 
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“CALLED TO THE BAR.” 


*Tis the eighth morning in “ Term-time” (any term 
of the four you please will do for our purpose), and 
the High Court of Chancery in Ireland is tolerably 
full. Three young gentlemen are about to be “called” 
to-day—that is to say—the Bar of Ireland is about 
to be increased by that number. My Lord Chan- 
cellor hasn't yet taken his seat on the Bench; but he 
will show himself presently, for it is close on eleven 
o'clock. Seated in the gallery and on benches appro- 
priated to the junior bar, are several ladies, who are 
chatting pleasantly, and laughing with smart juniors, 
apparently not in the least frightened at disturbing the 
timid echoes of the court, which seem to be so shocked 
by such levity that they give back the sounds in a sub- 


dued and hurried manner, as if they knew something | 


about attachments for contempt of court. The other 
members of the junior bar present who are not engaged 
in the agreeable occupation of the gentlemen aforesaid, 
are standing about or sitting, some conversing with 
their learned brothers—some lounging lazily with their 
hands in their trowsers-pockets, and staring through 
their eye-glasses at everybody and everything within 
their range of vision. Others of a more active turn of 
mind, are skilfully slicing thin pieces of wood off the 
benches before them with their pen-knives, or scrap- 
ing their initials, or carefully paring their nails. Some 
grey-headed juniors, who haven’t yet got into practice, 
are sitting by themselves, gazing solemnly at nothing 
in particular, as their memory runs back to the time 
when they were “called” long ago, and brings up 
the bright thoughts and high hopes which filled them 
then, and which expired one by one during weary years 
of waiting, and left them at last wrinkled, sad, and dis- 
appoint-d men. Two or three rismg young barristers 
in good practice, who occupy seats on the front bench, 
waiting to have the first case in the list called on, 
look very busy and responsible with their briefs and 
books. 

Presently three very new-looking wigs are popped 
out in succession from behind the red curtain which 
runs on the brass rail to the left of the bench; and the 
three gentlemen who are about to embrace the legal 
profession reveal themselves to the public gaze, and 
take up their positions on the red-cushioned seat within 
the bar, reserved for Queen’s Counsel. We have now 
the pleasure of beholding the gentlemen whose paren- 
tage, position and residence were three weeks ago fully 
and truly set forth in the public journals in a paragraph 
headed “ New Barristers,” in manner and form follow- 
ing, that is to say: ‘Edward Bruce Jones, B.A., 
T.C.D., eldest son of Jonathan Jones, of Merrion-square, 
in the city of Dublin, Esq.; Bryan O’Shea, son of 
Bryan O’Shea, J.P., of Wildflower Lodge, in the county 
of Waterford, Esq ; John Thomas M‘Minn, T.C.D., 
only son of the late Daniel M‘Minn, of Belfast, 
Esq.”, 








Quick footsteps are heard behind the red curtain 
hereinbefore mentioned, and the Lord Chancellor of 
Ireland appears on the bench, whereupon the members 
of the bar of Ireland now present rise from their seats, 
by way of giving his lordship good morning, and the 
Crier, standing up in his little box, calls * Silence!” At 
the request of the Clerk of the Crown and Hanaper, 
who sits at the Registrar’s desk under the Chancellor, 
with a parchment roll before him, the three gentlemen in 
the new wigs get on the table at which they have been sit. 
ting. That official presents them with two copies of the 
New Testament, one of which, after some fumbling 
amongst the young gentlemen, is retained by Mr. Jones 
for his exclusive use and benefit, whilst the other two 
each take a corner of the second volume. The Clerk of 
the Crown and Hanaper, having grouped the gentlemen 
in this picturesque position, proceeds to administer the 
oath, reading from the parchment roll aforesaid, the 
three gentlemen tumbling after him all together, and 
making a sad jumble of the bombastic language of the 
oath, Having been duly sworn on the true faith of three 
Christians, without any equivocation, mental reserva- 
tion, or evasion whatsoever, they come off the table and 
resume their seats. Whereupon my Lord Chancellor, 
reading from a list before him, after a brief pause, says 
(looking at all three gentlemen, as in all probability he 
doesn’t know who’s who yet) : 

“ Mr, Jones, do you move anything?” 

The young gentleman who owns that name, on being 
thus addressed, rises, bows, and replies to my Lori, 
that he does not move anything—an announcement 
which does not surprise the Chancellor or anybody else, 
inasmuch as no one expected that Mr. Jones would do 
any such thing. Mr. Bruce Jones having resumed his 
seat, the Lord Chancellor makes a similar inquiry of 
Mr. Bryan O'Shea, and that gentleman rising and bow- 
ing hurriedly, being a timid young man, likewise replies 
in the negative; and the same query having been put 
to Mr. John Thomas M‘Minn, T.C.D., he rises and 
bows in like manner, and says he doesn’t move any- 
thing. These three gentlemen are now to all intents 
and purposes members of the Bar of Ireland, and it is 
only natural to suppose that sitting there on the cusli- 
ioned seat, pressed daily by the leading men of the pro- 
fession, to the temporary occupation of which they have 
been admitted on this auspicious occasion—with the 
Lord Chancellor of Ireland looking full at them, and 
with the consciousness that the eyes of all their lay 
friends, male and female, and of the junior bar generally, 
are fixed on their wigs from behind, they feel deeply 
impressed with the solemnity of the occasion, and with 
the dignity and responsibility of their position. They 
may feel somewhat nervous and unpleasant too: for 
what’s to prevent my Lord Chancellor, if he took it 
into his head to do so, from requesting Mr. Jones to 
favour the Court with an extemporaneous summary, 
for instance, of the leading principles of the law of real 
property ? 
The ceremonial being now completed, the three bar- 
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risters-at-law leave the court, and retire into chamber 
to sign the roll and pay their fees; and if you walk 
into the “Hall” in half an hour after, you will, in all 

robability, see them standing about eating “ buns” and 
chatting with barrister friends of some twelve months 
standing at the bar, who, by reason of their superior 
experience in the profession, talk patronizingly to the 
new men, and feel entitled to “chaff” them smartly 
with such inquiries as whether they go in for the seat 
of the Chief Justice of the Queen’s Bench, or for the 
Chancellorship, or whether they would be content to settle 
down with a puisne judgeship, and other pleasantries of a 
like nature. The writer of this paper honestly confesses 
that in the course of the day on which he was “ called” — 
for he enjoys the proud privilege of writing Barrister- 
at-Law after his name; and if it is a fact that that 
name hasn’t been written on the backs of many briefs, 
he has no hesitation in stating to an intelligent public, 
that it is entirely owing to the want of discrimination 
on the part of the attorney profession—in the course of 
that day he ate three buns of an excessively indigestible 
composition, and likewise disposed of several oranges, 
and a dish of gravy soup in the coffee-room. Not that 
he by any means required or relished such a quantity 
of nourishment at the time; but because he felt more 
at his ease whilst so occupied, and not quite so like a 
new boy at a strange school in a new suit of clothes, as 
he considers he would if he had sat in one of the courts 
affecting to take an interest in a legal argument, to be 
there stared at by his learned brothers who had nothing 
else to do. 

After the gentlemen have been called, the business of 
the day is proceeded with in the Court of Chancery, 
and the ladies who had come down special to witness 
the ceremony, sit a while just to see what it all means, 
which they wouldn’t find out if they remained there 
until that day twelvemonths. The very heavy will 
case Of SnarrLes v. SNAFFLES having been called on, 
Mr. Chitty, of the outer bar, rises and informs his lord- 
ship that he opens the prayer of the petition. Mr. 
Coke, junior counsel “at the other side,” rises when 
Mir. Chitty sits down, and informs his lordship that he 
opens the answer. As a matter of fact neither of the 
learned gentlemen open anything that any body can see ; 
but his lordship seems perfectly satisfied, and Mr. Ser- 
geant Stock, the leading counsel for the petitioner, gets 
on his legs, and spreading his brief before him, tells his 
lordship that this petition was filed on such a day ; that 
it prayed that Digby Wilmot Snafiles might be declared 
entitled in the event that had happened to the lands in 
the petition mentioned ; that he might be put into pos" 
session of them, and that the Respondent, Stephen 
Stukely Snafiles, might be declared to hold them as 
trustee for the petitioner. Having thus apprised the 
court what it is his client wants, the learned gentleman 
proceeds to state how Digby Wilmot Snafiles the elder, 
the father of the petitioner and the respondent, before 
and at the time of his death was seized of certain lands ; 
and how this old gentleman one day made a will, being 











at the time, according to his own account of himself, of 
sound mind, memory. and understanding. Then he 
reads the will of old Snafiles, on the construction of a 
certain clause, in which he says, the whole question for 
the decision of the court turns, and he expresses a con- 
fident opinion that the court will have no difficulty in 
taking his (the learned Sergeant’s) view of the case, 
when he shall have concluded his argument. He sub- 
mits that it is clear to the commonest understanding 
that the portions of the will antecedent and subsequent 
to this certain, or rather uncertain clause, proved to 
demonstration that Snaffles the elder could not, by 
possibility, have intended anything by inserting this 
clause, but what would give his (the learned Ser- 
geant’s) client a large property. He runs his eye along 
the backs of the books standing in file before him on 
the table, seizes a volume, and quotes a heap of cases, 
and challeuges his learned friends opposite to get over 
that case of Scraggs, which he contends is perfectly on 
all fours with that now before the court. 

As it is by this time evident that there are no more 
new barristers to be manufactured, the gay bonnets 
begin to disappear by degrees from amongst the horse- 
hair, and the learned Sergeant hasn’t repeated his argu- 
ment more than four times when the last female form 
has rustled out of court ; all the lady visitors being of 
opinion, no doubt, that whatever Scragg’s case said, it 
was very wrong for old Snaffles not to mind what he 
was doing when he made that will, and all convinced 
that Mr. Sergeant Stock must certainly be right, or he 
wouldn’t take so much trouble about it. If they look 
in, however, in the course of. the day, they will hear 
the learned leader at “ the other side” express his amaze- 
ment, and actually see him look as if he really felt what 
he said, how his learned friend who had stated that 
case, or aay body: else, could maintain for one moment 
that Snaffies the elder could by possibility intend any- 
thing by inserting the clause in question but that which 
would give his (the learned counsel’s) client a large pro- 
perty ; and they will likewise hear him quotiog copi- 
ously from the books standing in file before him on the 
table, to show that the Chancellor could not take his 
learned friend’s view without upsetting the long-estab- 
lished principles of that court. Hours afterwards when 
the court has been abandoned by nearly all but the 
counsel and solicitors in the case, and when the public is 
represented by two decayed-looking men in the gallery, 
who are staring at the Lord Chancellor in a state of 
gloomy abstraction, Mr. Chitty rises for a general wind- 
up on the part of the petitioner. He says he is with 
Mr. Sergeant Stock, and that he doesn’t intend to oc- 
cupy much of the time of the court, for that, i deed, his 
learned friend (who is now engaged in eatins a saui- 
wich from a tin box, and looking over his bric! in an- 
other case) has left nothing for anybody else to say on 
the question ; nevertheless the petitioner’s junior coa- 
trives to go on, respectfully submitting ever so many 
views, until the mind of the court, being evidently used 
up, the eye of the court consults its watch, and the 
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court rising, says—‘‘ To-morrow, Mr. Chitty,” meaning 
thereby that the court will hear the residue of what 
Mr. Chitty has to say to-morrow. Whereupon that 
learned gentleman, who is not at all hurt or put about 
at being cut off so summarily in the midst of a very 
close argument, bundles up his brief and his papers, and 
the Court of Chancery is empty before you could count 
half a dozen. 





LITERARY NOTICES. 


TRACTS AND TREATISES ON IRELAND.* 


Mr. Tuo has completed the Collection of Irish Anti- 
quarian and Statistical treatises, which he has most 
liberally brought out in a very elegant form, for presenta- 
tion to learned societies and to his literary friends. The 
first volume we have already noticed. It contains Boate’s 
Natural History of Ireland; Ware’s Antiquitates Hi- 
bernie in the original Latin; Spencer's View of the 
State of Ireland; and Sir John Davis’s “ Discoverie,” 
etc. The second and concluding volume now before us, 
is made up of Sir William Petty’s Political Anatomy of 
Ireland ; Bishop Berkeley’s Querist, and “ Word to the 
Wise ;” Prior’s Tracts on Irish Absenteeism ; an Essay 
on the Trade and Improvement of Ireland by Arthur 
Dobbs, first printed in 1729, etc. This second volume 
is thus essentially statistical, and a portion of its con- 
tents would form a most suitable and curious introduc- 
tion to the copious and invaluable Irish statistics of the 
present day, so admirably compiled and accumulated 
by Mr. Thom himself in his Directory. They embrace 
all that we know, on official authority, of the state of 
this kingdom during the two centuries preceding our 
own; and although great allowance is to be made for 
the imperfect machinery which then existed for obtain- 
ing such information, and for the prejudiced sources from 
which the information is mostly derived, they shed a most 
important light upon the history and state of the country. 
Dobbes’s Essay is an elaborate and highly. interesting 
one. Its patriotic design, as the writer explains it, 
was “to give a true state of the kingdom, and to lay 
down some hints that may put us upon thinking what 
may be done for the improvement and good of our 
country, and to endeavour to rectify the mistakes many 
in Britain have fallen into by reason of a prevailing 
opinion, that the neighbourhood, trade, and prosperity 
of Ireland are detrimental to their wealth and com- 
merce ; and that we are their rivals in trade, which we 


* A Collection of Tracts and Treatises Illustrative of the 
Natural History, Antiquities, and the Political and Social 
State of Ireland at various periods prior to the present cen- 
tury. Vol. II. (Dublin: Reprinted by Atex. THom & 
Sons). 








can never be whilst under their government, when all 
the wealth we gain by the surplus of our industry cen. 
tres with them.” From the author’s views, calm as 
they are, we may derive a notion of the principles of 
national hostility on which this unhappy country was 
ruled. It was the age of Swift, and of the first for- 
mation of a patriotic party in Ireland. The “ Abstract 
of the number of Protestant and Popish families iy 
Ireland,” with which the volume closes, is particularly 
interesting at this moment, by the contrast which it 
enables us to make between the census of 1861 and 
that of 1732-33. This latter was derived from the 
returns made by the hearth-money collectors, and did 
not embrace persons living in colleges, hospitals, poor- 
houses, etc., nor 2000 “ certificate houses,” which were 
too poor to pay any hearth-money, nor the army, which 
amounted to 12,000 men. It was, of course, very im- 
perfect in other respects also; and as the families were 
designated Popish or Protestant, according to the reli- 
gion of the head of each family, while the great bulk 
of the servants throughout Ireland were Catholics, it 
can afford but an inaccurate estimate of the number of 
individuals professing each religion. The numbers given 
under the total are as follows :— 











Protestant | . Popish 

Total. 

Families. Families. 
Ulster 62,624 38,459 101,083 
Leinster . 25,241 $2,434 117,675 
Munster...| 13,337 106,407 119,744 
Connaught 4,299 44,101 48,400 
Total 105,501 281,401 386,902 




















The Protestant families in all Ireland were thus to the 
Catholic families as 3 to 8 ; and the total population of 
the country, allowing 5 persons to each family on an 
average, was 1,934,510, or taking into account the 
omissions already alluded to, about two millions. 











